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IMPERIALISM IN THE COUNCILS-GENERAL. 


1 Councils-General of the French Departments are 
curiously contrived organs of public opinion, but all 
forms of speech are, directly or indirectly, more instructive 
than absolute silence. As the great central bodies of the 
State—the Legislative Assembly and the Senate—are not 
allowed to meddle with public afiairs, it is perhaps natural 
-that municipal councils, created for the transaction of local 
business, should be habitually addressed on matters of general 
policy. It would, however, be highly inconvenient if the 
little provincial meetings were even to discuss the questions 
which ordinarily form the topics of the opening addresses. 
The Presidents who are sent down from Paris to ornament 
these provincial assemblies, instead of consulting their col- 
leagues, generally tell them what they ought to say, and 
illustrate their precepts by providing the form of expression 
as well as the substance. Napo.ron’s favourite formula, 
that confidence ought to come from below and power from 
above, sums up the spirit and practice of French adminis- 
tration, and the unity of the system is secured by the easy 
process of taking the confidence for granted. It would, how- 
ever, be impossible that several speeches on things in general 
should be delivered by the most prominent courtiers and 
functionaries without their affording any indication of the 
purposes of the Emperor and of the wishes of the country. In 
some instances, and especially in M. Cuevauier’s declaration 
in favour of Free-trade, the knowledge and ability of indi- 
viduals are, even under the French system of repression, still 
rendered available for the public advantage. If all the 
Presidents seek to consult the wishes of their master, some 
of their number may not be unwilling to insinuate advice 
under the form of flattery, and the general tone of the 
addresses will, as far as possible, be rendered palatable to the 
audience which is expected to echo the same sentiments. 
The showman who desires an elephant to ring a bell or to 
stand on his hind legs takes the instinct of the animal into 
consideration, although it is his primary object that the per- 
formance should redound to his own credit. 

M. pvE LaGUERRONIERE, as the official historian or poet of 
the Italian war, lays before the Council General of the 
Haute Vienne an authoritative exposition either of the 
motives which prompted the enterprise or of the arguments 
which may be supposed to render it popular. It is remark- 
able that, in his dithyrambic eulogy on the war and on the 
peace, he entirely forgets to mention the supposed sympathy 
of the Emperor with the independence of Italy. To French- 
men, the aggrandizement or glorification of France is infi- 
nitely more interesting than the improvement or liberation 
of the satellite countries which surround the great nation. 
Tt seems that Napotezon IIT. has proved himself the heir of 
Henry IV., and that he has secured a “ preponderance 
“which Louis XIV., notwithstanding the sword of TURENNE 
“and the genius of CotBert, could not found.” It is hardly 
necessary to add that “such results compensate for the 
“ generous blood they have cost, and make the interview at 
« Villafranca the date of a peace worthy of France.” An 
incidental tribute to the Imperial policy was paid by the 
good sense of “a neighbouring country,” when, almost at 
the commencement of the war, “asalutary reaction of public 
“opinion overthrew a Cabinet engaged with Austria, and 
gave us, if not an active ally identified with our arms in a 
“* common cause, as in the Crimea, at least an ally sincerely 
“ and loyally neutral.” Lord Patmerston may be proud of this 
condescending recognition of his loyalty to Naproteon IIL, 
but it is hard that all Lord Matmespury’s professions of 
devotion to the same potentate shoul | be dismissed with the 
cool assertion that his Cabinet was “ engaged with Austria.” 
It must be confessed that the sacred poet who is to secure 
immortality to the Imperial hero delivers himself in strains 


which are rather inspiring than reassuring. It is impossible 
for dull foreigners to interpret the extent of the duties which 
may devolve on the successor of Louis XIV. ; and it may 
even be supposed that the humiliation of England would be as 
gratifying to the manes of the Grand Monarque as the defeat 
and pardon which have been imposed upon Austria. If it is 
impossible by deference or flattery to avert the danger, 
England may at least console herself with the hope that 
clemency may, in her case also, follow close upon victory, and 
that timely submission may possibly even anticipate the oc- 
cupation of London. Others of the Imperial mouthpieces 
are instructed to utter more plausible assurances of pacific 
intentions for the purpose of calming foreign jealousy and 
suspicion. It is M. pe Lacuerroniiee’s special business to 
gratify indigenous vanity, and it is evident that he thoroughly 
understands the weakness which he undertakes to flatter and 
to encourage. 

But of all the quasi-provincial dignitaries, Count pe Morny 
is supposed to enjoy most fully the Imperial confidence, and 
his speech is therefore naturally regarded as a serious political 
manifesto. Adopting, like SuLLy’s biographical amanuensis, 
the use of the second person, he tells the Council of the Puy 
de Dome what they themselves are thinking and doing, or 
at least what they are expected to say. The representatives 
of the department are informed that they have participated in 
the enthusiasm, &c., and that they have shared in the unani- 
mous gratitude of France for, &c. “ But you find it difficult 
“ to understand how his Masesry’s evident desire to prevent 
“ a European conflagration can have caused in England the 
“newspaper articles, the Parliamentary speeches, and the 
“ warlike preparations of which so much has been said. You 
« know, without doubt,” &c. &e. In all controversies, a decla- 
ration of incapacity to understand the meaning of another 
implies, not that the complainant is dull, or that his opponent's 
language is obscure, but that some opinion, in itself perfectly 
explicable, is nevertheless demonstrably absurd. Count DE 
Morny understands as well as the Councillors of the Puy de 
Dome the origin and the motives of the recent anxiety of 
Englishmen for the maintenance of adequate forces by land and 
by sea. If there were any difficulty in comprehending the 
movement, the demonstration of national opinion would only 
be rendered more significant by the absence of obvious ex- 
planation; but it is enough to know that the unprovoked 
attack upon Austria has not been forgotten by those who 
may at any moment be exposed to the designs of the same 
aggressor. It is possible indeed that, as Count pe Morny 
asserts, “the Emperor Napoteoy, while desiring to free 
“ Ttaly and to disengage the frontier of France from Austrian 
“ pressure, would have preferred attaining that object by a 
“ Congress rather than bya war.” <A policy for which there 
was no pretext of international law would perhaps have 
displayed French preponderance still more unmistakeably if 
it had been carried to a successful conclusion without the 
use of actual force. The taunt against English statesmen, 
that they withheld before the war their present expressions 
of sympathy with Italy, is altogether inapplicable. No 
English Government could reasonably demand, during a 
period of profound peace, the redistribution of territory in 
any part of Europe. At the present moment, the French 
Government is engaged in intrigues for the purpose of 
restoring foreign influence in Central Italy; while, with the 
exception of Lord Normanby and Mr. Disraeut, Englishmen 
of all parties desire the establishment of an independent 
kingdom under the sceptre of Vicror Emmanuen. As 
far as the future is concerned, fortified arsenals and a 
Channel Fleet will be the best security against war, and also 
against the proposal of a Congress to regulate the affairs of 
Ireland. Count pe Morny can scarcely suppose that any 
precautions on the part of England will be neglected because 
defensive armaments imply suspicion of “ an enterprise which, 
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“ without any motive but ancient enmity, would throw into 
“ confusion the gravest interests in the world, and would be 
“ the most fatal blow to civilization.” If such designs were 
meditated, every Council-General in France would resound 
with praises of a Sovereign who knew how to enter into the 
noble aspirations of Louis XIV. and Naporeon I. In the 
model French opera the chorus is always singing and dancing 
to display the emotion of the moment— 
Chantons, dansons, montrons notre allegresse, 
Chantons, dansons, montrons notre tristesse ; 

and the chorus of officials and journalists has lately displayed 
the same adaptability to the varying necessities of the 
political stage. They sang and they danced for the announce- 
ment that Italy was to be free from the Alps to the 
Adriatic, and a fortnight afterwards the same rhythmical 
movements expressed their delight at the halt on the Mincio, 
and at the prospective restoration of the fugitive Dukes. 

The most valuable part of Count p— Morny’s address, if it 
is to be understood asa serious announcement, consists in his 
expressed wish to reduce the cost price of raw materials 
and of manufactured articles. So beneficent a use of un- 
limited power would almost furnish a fragment of an excuse 
for absolutism ; and there is every reason to believe that 
enlarged commercial intercourse between England and 
France would tend to render a future war more improbable. 
The further exhortation “to conquer, and by prudent use 
“ preserve, the liberties which render a man master of his 
“ own welfare,” transcends the capacity of despotism to grant 
and of its subjects to enjoy. The smoothness and facility of 
irresponsible centralization are incompatible with the vital 
activity of freedom. As long as the Imperial system lasts, 
it will always, in spite of occasional bursts of generosity 
or clemency, gravitate back to the vulgar tyranny which 
found its expression in the Law of Public Safety, and in the 
prosecution of Count pe MontTatemBert. At the best, 
Count DE Morny’s language can only be accepted as an act 
of homage, such as that which the Roman Emperors and 
their courtiers often paid, to the glorious memory of the sup- 
pressed Republic. 


LORD CANNING AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF OUDE. 


R. MONTGOMERY’S Report on the administration of 
Oude is one of the most interesting State papers which 

have at any time thrown light on Indian affairs. In trans- 
mitting the document to the Secrerary of Strate, Lord 
CANNING quietly points out the fundamental misstatement 
which aggravated the impertinence and bad taste of Lord 
STANLEY'S notorious despatch with respect to the Oude Pro- 
clamation. When it was first known in England that almost 
all the land-titles of Oude had been summarily suppressed by 
the Governor-GENERAL, a natural feeling of surprise either 
vented itself in language of premature violence, or suggested 
to calmer minds the probable inference that so unusual a 
form of policy must have been adopted for special and plau- 
sible reasons. Lord ELLENBoOROUGH was driven from office 
in consequence of the intemperate rebuke which he adminis- 
tered to Lord Cannine, and Lord STanLEy seems to have 
watched for an opportunity of resenting the measure which 
had given occasion to a partial disruption of the Govern- 
ment. Accordingly, after an interval of several months, 
the Secrerary of State censured the Viceroy in a tone of 
insulting banter, which was probably his first experiment in 
the use of humorous or facetious language. Treating the 
Proclamation as indefensible in its terms, Lord STANLEY 
affected to believe that it had not been seriously in- 
tended, and he assumed as an admitted fact that its 
menaces had never been carried into execution. The 
despatch was highly discreditable to its author if he under- 
stood his own meaning; and the insinuation of his apologists, 
that he blundered unconsciously into satire, would imply, if 
it were well founded, an intellectual obtuseness almost less 
pardonable than a deliberately wrongful act. A subordinate 
functionary, however highly placed, could only submit in 
silence to the authorized discourtesy of his temporary chief. 
Lord CanwinG accordingly abstains from all remarks on the 
tone and temper of the despatch, while he discharges an 
obvious duty in correcting the erroneous recital of fucts 
which might be supposed to have led Lord Stantey into false 
conclusions. The report of Mr. Monraomery, who had no 
share in framing the Proclamation, though he afterwards car- 
ried its terms into effect, furnishes the best answer to the 
flippant irony which had so inoppertunely supplanted the 
normal gravity of the most serious of living statesmen. To 


carry out the land-settlement with the Talookdars, “some 
“ authoritative declaration,” says Mr. Montcomery, “of the 
“ failure of the village system, or of the imperative policy of 
“a return to the former tenure, was required. Under no 
“ other circumstances could the Corer Commissioner of his 
“own accord undertake to arrange a re-settlement of the land 
“ revenues on any other than the originally announced prin- 
“ciple of the Supreme Government.” That is to say, 
before the Talookdars could be replaced, it was necessary 
to revoke the legal recognition of the village proprietors. 
The authority thus sought was obtained in the Proclama- 
tion of the GovERNOR-GENERAL on the recapture of Lucknow, 
declaring that the titles of all landholders to estates in Oude, 
with a few exceptions, were confiscated to the State. This 
sentence having been recorded against all estates in Oude, 
there was no longer any difficulty in returning to the tenure 
which prevailed at the time of annexation ; and, as far as 
possible, the status of parties in February, 1856, prior to the 
annexation, was restored. Lord CANNING adds to the state- 
ment of *the Chief Commissioner a commentary which is at 
the same time short and sufficient. “This statement,” he 
says, “shows that the Proclamation has not been, in any 
“ sense, cancelled ; that confiscation was not only adopted 
“ but put in force ; that the present tenure of land in Oude, 
“and the conditions attached thereto, mainly rest upon it 5 
“and that the issuing of the sentence of confiscation has not 
“ been merely a menace where there has been persistence in 
“ hostility.” 

The circumstances under which the sentence of confiscation 
was issued were so anomalous as to render it almost unintel- 
ligible when it is judged with reference to European notions. 
There was a doubt as to the legal ownership of almost every 
acre from one end of the province to the other. Before the 
mutiny, the Supreme Government and its officers had con- 
cluded, on plausible grounds, that the feudal superiors, 
or Talookdars, were, in the greater number of instances, 
merely recent usurpers who had appropriated to them- 
selves the rights of the peasant occupiers. Consequently, 
the titles which were annihilated or suspended under 
Lord Cannine’s Proclamation were, for the most part, 
inconsistent with the claims of the aristocracy; and, 
to complicate the difficulty, both the legal holders and the 
dispossessed pretenders were at the moment jointly engaged in 
open rebellion. A general confiscation of all property was 
in the nature of a datum line in an engineer's plan, when it 
is only necessary to select a level lower than any point of 
which it is proposed to measure the elevation. It was per- 
fectly clear that, on the restoration of order, thé land of Oude 
would belong to some class of its inhabitants, and the 
GoveRNoR-GENERAL determined that the apportionment 
should be regulated exclusively by considerations of justice 
and expediency. The village proprietors furnished, by their 
own act, a convincing solution of the problem which the 
Government had studied in vain. When the English 
authorities were driven out, the Talookdars generally re- 
sumed their possessions, and their dependents, with arms in 
their hands and an irresistible ally in the background, 
nevertheless acquiesced without protest in the restoration of 
their feudal superiors. After the reconquest of the province, 
it would have been absurd to force once more on the 
people an independence which they had not thought it 
worth their while to assert ; and, as the Carer CommIssionER 
observes, Lord Cannine’s Proclamation enabled the Go- 
vernment, without inconsistency, both to recognise existing 
facts and to dispense justice and favour to individual chiefs. 
Mr. Montcomery, with that provident anxiety for the 
welfare of the natives which characterizes the old servants 
of the Company, regards the restoration of a territorial aris- 
tocracy as not only necessary, but desirable. At the same 
time he has taken care to give every Talookdar a new and 
conditional title to his possessions, and it is now expressly 
stipulated, in every Government grant, that the landholder 
shall at his own expense co-operate in the maintenance of 
order and the administration of justice. 

There is reason to hope that, under the present settlement. 
of Oude, a new era of peace and prosperity may be prepared 
for the richest province in India. In this great work Lord 
CanytnG has shared by the adoption of sound general prin- 
ciples; Lord Crypr has reduced the country to obedience 
with extraordinary vigour and celerity ; and Mr. MonrcomERY 
and his subordinates have completed in a few months an 
organization which European administrators might be proud 
to display as the result of the labour of their lives. The 
English Parliament, and the Secretaries of State whom it was 
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so eager to substitute for more competent functionaries, 
have contributed to the pacification of Oude two of the 
silliest despatches on record and three or four unprofitable 
debates. The land titles and the financial arrangement have 
been reformed and regulated ; sixteen regiments of military 
police, formed on a system somewhat resembling the Irish 
constabulary, maintain order in the country districts, while 
Lucknow, like London, is patrolled by policemen with staves, 
and is lighted and drained on the same principles which are 
adopted in well-managed European cities. 

The most remarkable characteristic of Mr. Montcomery’s 
comprehensive Report is perhaps the enthusiasm which he 
exhibits for the recent scene of his labours. He describes its 
scenery with the picturesque eagerness of a tourist, and he 
refers with praise to an epic poem which embodies its early 
mythology. Of its modern history, and of the principles of 
administration which are applicable to its present condition, 
he speaks with an anxious solicitude, and at the same time 
with a certainty which inspires confidence in his knowledge 
and capacity. He has occasion more than once to notice 
the wisdom and forethought of the Court of Directors, but 
it is remarkable that he never once alludes to the late 
India Act or to the solemn Secretaries of State whom it 
has produced for the benefit of India. It must be con- 
fessed that the House of Commons has thus far shown a 
becoming sense of its utter incompetence to exercise the 
powers which it so lately thought fit to assume. As long as 
it will abstain from innovation and be contented to reduce its 
great achievement to a dead letter, the statesmen of India 
may still cherish a hope of continuing and completing the 
noblest task which ever called upon human energies. 


FRANCE AND CENTRAL ITALY. 


HE affairs of Central Italy have been advanced a stage 
this week. The Tuscans have laid before Europe an 
elaborate memorandum stating and justifying the course they 
have taken; and the master of their destinies has con- 
descended to give a dark hint of the future he intends to 
allot to them. We cannot say much for the Tuscan memo- 
randum. It appears to us to have the fault of being 
addressed to no definite set of readers. It is too rhetorical 
to be convincing, and too diffuse to be impressive. At the 
same time, we admit that Englishmen are not very good 
judges. For whomsoever this document may have been 
intended, it certainly was not intended for us. In this 
country we need no arguments to persuade us that a nation 
is quite right to depose a sovereign who has taken the 
opposite side in a war to that espoused by his subjects, 
The Tuscan case is, according to English notions, unim- 
peachable ; and it is fortunate, perhaps, that the son of the 
late Granp DuKke was actually present at the seat of 
war, and was in active co-operation with the Austrians, as a 
very ready answer is thus furnished to the offer of the late 
sovereign of Tuscany to resign in favour of his heir. But 
even if this had been otherwise, the circumstances in which 
they found themselves would amply warrant the Tuscans in 
getting rid, not only of one particular sovereign, but of the 
whole dynasty of Lorraine. The House of Lorraine is bound 
up by every tie of blood, interest, and tradition with Austria. 
The Tuscans have been fighting, or at least have been willing 
to fight, in order to get rid of everything Austrian, and for- 
tune has left them for the moment in possession of the field. 
To keep Austria and everything Austrian out is the one 
object for which they are contending. The little plan of the 
young Duke coming back with a constitution in his pocket 
was mere trifling with his intended subjects. An Austrian 
boy, with a Constitution to be administered in the way 
in which Constitutions are administered in Austria, was 
precisely what would seem to the Tuscans the most dis- 
appointing and ridiculous termination of their struggles. It 
was putting forward such a very poor little mouse as the 
issue of the labouring mountain. The Tuscans have done 
quite right to repudiate it, and possibly the way they have 
chosen to express their reasons for doing so may be suited to 
Continental readers. In England, where we should certainly 
have acted as the Tuscans have acted, we should have thought 
only a very few simple sentences needed to justify us. 

The article in the Constitutionnel seems to promise the in- 
habitants of Central Italy all they can possibly want. It 
declaves that the armed intervention of Austria in Italy has 
ceased for ever. If this were really meant as au anticipation 


of the future, it would be a very hazardous prophecy. Austria 


will interfere in Italy whenever she dare, and nothing but fear 
will prevent her from backing her interference with the sword. 
But it is probably safe to construe it as something much 
more valuable than a prophecy, and to read in it a declaration 
that, at the present crisis, France will not permit Austria to 
interfere. The reference to a remote futurity is merely the 
thin veil beneath which Imperial politeness conceals its inten- 
tions. As to the course which France will adopt, nothing— 
if the Constitutionnel is to be taken as an authority—can be 
more explicit than the avowal that she will not use force to 
replace the Dukes on their thrones. That the Duchies 
will be permitted to annex themselves to Sardinia is not 
expressly stated; but if Sardinia accepts the annexation, it 
is not easy to see who is to prevent its accomplishment. It 
is thought, however, by some persons that all the apparent 
moderation and forbearance of the Emperor are merely part 
of a great dodge on his part to secure the throne of Central 
Italy for his cousin. The Z%mes’ correspondent at Florence 
informs us that “dark surmises are forced on his appalled 
“though not altogether sceptical mind.” He has been 
assured that Prince Napozon is to be the end of all things 
in Tuscany. We take the truth to be that the Emprror 
entered on the war thinking that he could beat the 
Austrians easily, that all Europe would applaud him, and 
that he would make a nice little nest in Central Italy for a 
Bonaparte. Unquestionably Prince NAPOLEON was sent 
to Leghorn to try his luck. But the war did not go on as 
the Emperor expected. The walls of Verona looked very 
ugly. Europe, far from applauding, was beginning to see 
that its powder was dry. The future king of Etruria hated 
and despised his intended subjects almost as much as he 
was hated and despised by them. We do not think any 
rational man would say that it would be good policy in the 
Emperor, under the actual circumstances, to trick or force 
the Tuscans into carrying out a plan which he had formed 
with reference to a wholly different state of things. The 
best thing for himself which Louis Napo.eon could do now, 
would be to let the populations of Italy, as the Constitw- 
tionnel calls them, have their own way. That great prin- 
ciple, the moral influence of France, must require occa- 
sionally a little decent behaviour to keep it going; and it 
rarely happens that any human being has the opportunity 
of getting so much credit so cheaply as the Emperor may 
reckon on obtaining, if he simply lets Italy alone. 

It is part of the duty of official and semi-official 
journals to show that the Government they serve never has 
done and never can do wrong. It is not therefore to be 
wondered at that the Constitutionnel boldly addresses itself 
to the question how it happened that the Emperor ever 
agreed to the restoration of the Dukes. The solution of 
this difficulty which it selects is not the obvious one that 
Louis Napoteon longed for peace, and that the Emperor of 
Austria would not make peace until he had satisfactorily 
provided for his relations and partisans. The Constitutionnel 
prefers the theory that as Louis Napoueon had got all he 
wished, and had put an end to “the system,” it would have 
been very undignified in him to make any personal objec- 
tion to the poor little Dukes. What system had been put 
an end to at the time when the Emperors met at Villafranca 
it is not easy to see. If the Italians had accepted the peace 
with passive submission, the Dukes would have stepped back 
unfettered, unpledged, and triumphant, and have ruled ex- 
actly as they did before the war. If the inhabitants of Cen- 
tral Italy obtain their desired independence, they will owe 
it to themselves. Their coolness, their unanimity, and their 
tenacity of purpose have forced on France the choice between 
a virtual withdrawal from the obnoxious clause in the treaty, 
and the disgrace of restoring the very system to which the 
treaty is said to have put an end. Hitherto the Italians 
have behaved very well, and have succeeded very well. The 
method of attack to which their ill-wishers now have recourse 
is to suggest that, when the time comes, they will be afraid 
to fight. We quite allow that this is a fair test whether a 
nation is fit for freedom. But then a fight, to be a test, must 
be a fight against reasonable odds. It would be absurd to 
say that Belgium is unfit for freedom because it could not, 
unassisted, resist France. The people of Central Italy might 
yield without shame to the army of Austria, but if they 
cannot beat the forces that any Italian potentate can enlist 
or hire to oppose them, they are not good for much. The 
Tuscans close their memorandum by saying that they are 
quite ready to fight if necessary ; and if they are commanded 
by GarrpaLpr they will at least have a leader whom no 


danger can dismay. 
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THE FORTIFICATION OF ANTWERP. 


HE discussions in Belgium and in France on the fortifica- 
tion of Antwerp suggest various considerations as to 

the anomalous position of the minor States, and especially of 
those which are legally neutral. It is a curious circum- 
stance that a kind of international oligarchy has excluded 
more than one-third of Europe from all share of authority or 
responsibility in the settlement of great public questions. 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Scandinavia, Switzerland, the Low 
Countries, and the secondary German Powers, have no voice 
in any international question, except those in which they 
may happen to be respectively concerned; and if their con- 
sequent immunities were strictly regarded, it would follow 
that, in the event of a great war, the subjects of the five domi- 
nant Governments would have to provide, at their own exclu- 
sive cost, for the forcible settlement of the affairs of the world. 
The German Confederation, indeed, seems to be emerging 
from its condition of political insignificance ; and it is possible 
that the kingdom of North Italy may be ready to make up 
in energy for its comparative inferiority in wealth and popu- 
lation. Spain has remained in tranquil obscurity since the wars 
of the Empire, and Sweden has only displayed her vitality 
by the treaty which was concluded during the Russian war 
for the express purpose of securing her own independence. 
Holland no longer affects the position which the former Re- 
public occupied in thedays of MarisoroucH ; and Switzerland 
and Belgium have, on strategical rather than on political 
grounds, been recognised in the public law of Europe as 
neutral. Both States appear, however, to feel that the best 


plicitly relying on the peaceful policy of France, have never- 
theless come to the conclusion that it is desirable to extend 
the fortifications of Antwerp. 

The semi-official Parisian journalists who protested against 
this decision ought to have foreseen that their remonstrances 
would furnish the most forcible argument for the vigorous 
prosecution of defensive measures. The creation of a great 
fortress in Belgium is undoubtedly designed to provide 
against the contingency of a French invasion. It may even 
be admitted that, in certain contingencies, Antwerp might be 
figuratively described as a téte de pont for an English army 
preparing to operate on the Continent. With or without 
fortifications, Belgium is not strong enough to maintain a 
war against France single-handed, and her principal resource 
in such an emergency would necessarily consist in the 
effective support of England. Mr. Bricur, some time ago, 
protested by anticipation against any interference with 
an Imperial invasion of Belgium, and if his opinions 
were adopted by his countrymen, some pretext would 
be found within two years for extending the Northern limits 
of the Empire to the mouths of the Rhine. The Belgians, in 
providing for their own protection, must necessarily faci- 
litate the operations of any allies who might be engaged in 
their cause, but it is highly improbable that they should take 
any part in a war except for the assertion of their own in- 
dependence. Their country is, by its position, naturally 
secure from English aggression, while it is constantly exposed 
to the hostile designs of France ; and it would be insane to 
tempt and justify the hostility of a formidable neighbour by 
any complicity with foreign enterprises. In short, Belgian 
neutrality will never be violated unless the safety of the 
country is seriously threatened ; and it is scarcely correct to 
speak of neutrals when they are, by the necessity of the 
case, principals in a dispute. 

It may be doubted whether the solemn neutralization of 
a particular territory has any legal effect. In the midst of 
a general war, Belgium would be able to choose a policy for 
herself in the certainty that the belligerents on her own side 
would take her part against any enemies whom she might 
provoke. Every independent Power has the right of peace 
and of war, although in ordinary cases only the greater 
States are in a position to take up arms at their own discre- 
tion. Europe would, indeed, be more secure against dis- 
turbance if the smalier Governments were practically at 
liberty to unite with one another for purposes of general 
caution or defence. The neutrality of Belgium, if it had 
been a reality, would have precluded the possibility of the 
menaces which were directed by the Congress of Paris, 
unfortunately with the complicity of England, against the 
freedom of her press, It is useless to threaten a State which 


cannot be attacked, and the Antwerp fortifications intimate 
the determination of the people not to rely exclusively on 
the parchment of treaties. Two or three years ago, the 
Neufchatel affair seemed likely to occasion a rupture between 
Prussia and the Swiss Confederation, and although a crusade 
against Switzerland was in the highest degree inconvenient 
and absurd, no publicist disputed the strict right of either 
party to prosecute their quarrel by arms. Both in form and in 
substance King Leopotp and his Chambers are entitled to 
assume the possibility of a war, and it seems to follow that 
no foreigner has a right to complain if they think fit to 
convert every town and village in the kingdom into a place 
of arms. 

At Antwerp, as at Woolwich and Portsmouth, it may be 
a cause for regret that labour and ingenuity which might 
add enormously to the general wealth should be employed 
in elaborating contrivances for the destruction of life. 
The armaments of different nations are constantly increased 
through the operation of a Jaw which itself moves in 
a vicious circle. Every country finds it necessary to 
imitate the warlike measures of its neighbours, and by 
a strictly logical process the additional English esti- 
mates of the present year are deduced partly from 
the inauguration of Cherbourg, and partly from the sudden 
French attack upon Austria. On closer investigation it 
is found that the circle is not absolutely complete, for 


_ it is possible to discover the point at which it originally com- 


held by France. 


mences, and, in later years at least, the end of the clue is 
Glory and destiny, great ideas, and 


| Napoleonic traditions are kept in store at the Tuileries, 
security against foreign interference is to be found in the | 
danger which must be confronted by an invader. The , 
Swiss riflemen watched the frontier while the French army | 
was invading Lombardy, and the Belgian Chambers, im- | 


| 


ready to be produced whenever it seems desirable to attack 
or toalarm an unoffending neighbour. The impotence of 
the French police in the affair of Orstn1 served as an excuse 
for Count DE Morny’s threats against England, and for the 
amiable offer of the French Colonels to rout out the insular 
den of assassins. A year later, a menace even more unpro- 
voked proved to be the commencement of a sanguinary war 
of aggression. It is impossible to foresee the moment at 
which it may become necessary for the Belgian army to seek 
a temporary refuge within the walls of Antwerp. 

Fortunately, the public law of Europe and the obvious 
instincts of self-defence will vender a renewal of the policy 
which was crowned with success at Villafranca both difficult 
and dangerous. There is no second battle-field which would 
present the extraordinary advantages of Lombardy. The 
language of the German Governments during the war shows 
the risk of a movement towards the Rhine, and Belgium 
will in future have time to wait-for the inevitable 
arrival of the English fleets and armies. The great and 
sacred principle of neutrality was unimpeachable as long as 
it was impossible to agree with either party in the contest. 
In the next French war, England, if not at first a principal, 
will soon become an active auxiliary to the weaker belli- 
gerent. If the Belgians had thought fit to leave their 
country open to invasion, England might not have 
deemed it necessary to point out their imprudent negligence ; 
but it is satisfactory to perceive one additional motive for the 
maintenance of peace in the preparations which are to be 
made for the defence of Antwerp. The paradoxical fanatics 
who assert that England has nothing to do with the affairs 
of the Continent will perhaps not admit that there would 
be any cause for alarm even if the projected works were 
about to be undertaken in pursuance of orders issued from 
Paris to the authorities of a Department of the Scheldt. 
A great French arsenal opposite the mouth of the Thames 
would, however, suggest reflections more serious than the 
affected uneasiness of French politicians as to the warlike 
designs of Belgium. 


THE BALLOT BURST. 


“TT moves, though, after all,” was GauiLxo’s sublime 

commentary on his own recantation. “The Ballot,” 
writes a more modern philosopher, “ affords the best, most 
“ peaceful, and least objectionable mode of taking votes.” 
Mr. H. Berxetey and the great Florentine resemble each 
other in their consistent devotion to their theory. There 
is a slight difference in the relative value of the principles 
to which they are martyrs, but none in the strength 
and depth of their convictions. HoracE says something 
about all the world being subdued except the inflexible 
—he calls it “atrocious’"—mind of Cato. So it is with 
BerkeE.ey; only the difficulty which we feel is whether, 
with BERKELEY, it is a case of mental incapacity or of high- 
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minded enthusiasm. We willingly believe the latter, though 
the shock is a rude one to our cherished fancies and 
faith. In our secret minds we have always had a sort of 
dim, hazy, half-religious faith in the Ballot. As a mystery, 
we adored it in secret. We have always believed in it, 
as we do in any other high and lofty, yet, to ourselves, 
unapproachable excellence. We have loved to dwell on 
the beautiful ideal, and, in our better and purer moments 
—not in the dull, matter-of-fact, practical view of things 
—to clasp the fair Ecrrta of the Ballot and election 
purity to our hearts. We have thought of ourselves as 
scarecly worthy of an electoral blessing so perfect. But it 
was we who were in fault, not the thing itself. Here, in 
England, we all of us thought of the Ballot and its undis- 
puted reign in happy America as of the Elysian fields. It 
was an Arcadia, a Utopia, a New Atlantis—the Unattainable 
perhaps, but the True. We have so often and so long been 
plied with an enumeration of the Ballot’s practical working 
blessings that we at least believed in the existence of the thing. 
Yet here is Mr. Dana, with his matter-of-fact letter to Lord 
RapsTock, dispelling all our romance. He brushes away not 
only the rosy haze of poetry from the Ballot and from the 
political landscape, but he blots the very sun out of the Trans- 
atlantic heaven itself. He says that American Ballot, after 
all, isan open Ballot. “ An open Ballot!” why, the thing is a 
moral contradiction in terms—flat treason to all our convic- 
tions—an unpeopling of the land of faery, &c. We are dis- 
illusioned—it is the pantomime by daylight—Romutus and 
Remus after a course of Nresunr—the Perxrns folio after 
Mr. Hamirton’s letter. We own, therefore, to a quarrel 
with Mr. Dana. He has deprived us of half the romance of 
life. Henceforth we are blighted beings. Give us back our 
faith in simplicity, and purity, and virtue—restore us to the 
hours of confidence and unsuspicion. If the Ballot does not 
exist, which is our conclusion from Mr. Dana’s statement, 
there is no moral world to believe in. 

Yet so runs the world. Who ever loved a dear gazelle 
but it turned into an ugly goat? Who ever worshipped a 
peerless Dulcinea but she proved a frowzy milkmaid? It is 
the experience of life—we sigh, but submit. Not so Mr. 
BerkeLey, With a superb indifference to the feelings of 
mankind, and a lofty contempt for all our better nature, 
he now says that he knew this all along. Mr. Dana 
has “ explained the state of the Ballot in Massachusetts ;” 
but “I have in the most complete manner laid before the 
“ public the whole of that information on the authority of 
“the Hon. A. Waker, late one of the Secretaries of 
“ State.” We are disposed, in all honest indignation— 
not without a reference to the slang phrase so lately 
and so learnedly commented upon in these columns—to 
rejoin, “ Walker !” with a vengeance. If, Mr. Berke.ey, 
Mr. Dana’s letter is no news to you, it is news, let us tell 
you, to us; and, we had almost said, you are either the most 
impudent of impostors, or the most sublime of enthusiasts. 
Of course, as in MaHomeEt’s case, and that of the late Mr. 
Jor Smirn, we give the British champion of Ballot the 
benefit of the doubt. Don Quixote himself is best left in 
the obscurity with which Cervantes surrounds him; the 
madman and the idealist run into each other ; pig-headed 
obstinacy and a pachydermatous mental impenetrability are 
scarcely distinguishable from an austere devotion to truth. 
After all, says Mr. Berxkexey, it is much the same thing. 
“ Why should the difference of opinion on the mode of Ballot 
“ be descanted upon ?.” Why? Does not Mr. BerkKELEy see 
that what he calls the mode of ballot is the essence of ballot ? 
In Massachusetts, as Mr. Dana describes the thing, ballot 
does not exist. Ballot, from the definition of the thing, is 
secret. Open ballot is a monster much the same as a white 
negro or a blue rose. Silent preaching, a dry waterfull, a 
black angel, a sensible BerkeELEY—anything monstrous, 
strange, unnatural, inconceivable, grotesque, and impossible, 
looks probable and reasonable by the side of Open Ballot. 
What is the vice of our electoral system? Intimidation 
and bribery, answers all the world—at least all the world 
according to the Coppens and Coppocks. But amongst 
ourselves the intimidation is from the brutal landlord, the 
insolent customer, the hireling lawyer, or the bigoted 
parson. In America, it is only from the Caucus meeting 
and the organized horde of irresponsible Hard Shells, or the 
confederated legions of Dough Faces. “The undue influence 
“in America is from the political organizations which aim at 
“adespotic control over individual action, and from the 
“ largest manufacturing establishments, corporate and un- 
“incorporated.” In other words, intimidation in America, 


as compared with intimidation in England, is as the rule 
of Renosoam to that of Soromon. In England, what 
the trembling voter has to fear is the power of a single 
local oppressor. In America, teste Dana, “party fidelity is 
“ exacted, and a swerving from it is watched and remem- 
“ bered ;” and unless a voter goes up to the ballot-box openly 
displaying his “ party ballot,” “holding it open and unfolded,” 
marked “with the Democratic ticket or the Republican 
ticket,” he is “ remembered”—mark the significance of the 
word—and is put down in the black-books of ten thousand 
neighbours. Everybody engaged in the election has “ every 
“ motive for ascertaining each man’s vote.” Now, America 
is—or it is much misrepresented—a country in which society 
demands that everybody should ascertain everybody’s busi- 
ness; and we can therefore very easily conjecture what 
amount of the inquiring mind of America is brought to 
bear upon each man’s vote. Where all this sort of intimi- 
dation goes on—where “absentees are drummed up until 
“ the list of sure and probable voters is exhausted”—bribery 
must follow as a matter of course. Bribery and intimi- 
dation are only, as far as elections go, forms of the same 
thing. The man whom you can’t cudgel you can cajole— 
the man whom you can’t frighten you must buy. In war 
and elections, silver bullets and chain-shot have each their 
appropriate mission; and they always go together. If 
there is an open Ballot, bribery must follow, as heat goes 
with fire. 

The upshot of the whole matter is this—that the only Ballot 
which deserves the name is repudiated in America. It is there 
characterized just as it is among ourselves—as a “ sneaking” 
device, “ unsuited to our feelings and habits,” and “ debasing.” 
It is pronounced that, “ on the whole, it is better to have a 
“ few timid voters unprotected than to lower the tone of a 
“ whole people’—that “secresy is impossible, if desirable”—~ 
and that “the result of secret Ballot would be a series of 
“troublesome, undignified, and complicated contrivances 
“ending in nothing.” But America has its BerKeteys. The 
friends of ballot—by which we mean secret voting—yielded 
to acompromise. Massachusetts has its sealed envelopes— 
that is to say, it uses voting-papers instead of the poll. But 
the men of Massachusetts—and indeed of the whole Union— 
profuse otherwise in expectoration, are chary of their saliva in 
election matters. Not more than one hundred voters out of 
167,000 would be at the trouble of sealing their political faith, 
and it was only metaphorically that they spat on the gluten of 
the envelopes designed to secure secret voting. Not one man in 
a thousand will be ever at the trouble of keeping his vote 
secret. Human nature, the sturdy Saxon spirit of inde- 
pendence, the natural action of man upon man, interest, 
duty, feeling, the dislike of trouble, scorn of crotchet, are all 
too strong—the natural man beats the political philosopher— 
common-sense triumphs over quackery. The Ballot had its 
trial ; and “what with the interest which political com- 
“ mittees and the employers have in ascertaining how men 
“ vote—what with the preference of many, and the willing- 
“ ness of most, to have their votes known—and what with 
“the inconvenience of the system itself—it [i.e., Ballot] 
“ fell into disfavour ; and in 1853 a law was passed allowing 
“ each voter to use either the secret or open ballot at his 
“ option, and the secret ballot died a natural death.” Mr. 
Dana goes on to observe that the only and solitary reason 
why Ballot under any form, even in this shrivelled and 
attenuated existence, survives in America, is, that many 
offices are voted for at once; and when many can- 
didates are started for all sorts of offices, and the elec- 
tions are complex and various, a ballot-paper is used 
for its mechanical rapidity. Now, as Mr. BerkeLey pro- 
poses to introduce the Ballot especially where the election is 
for a single seat or office, the only American reason for 
it fails him ; and not only the American reason, but the 
American practice is against him, for “in the more im- 
“ portant elections, as that of senators, the vivd voce method 
“ is adopted.” 

The sum of the whole matter, we repeat, is this—that 
the only real Ballot has been tried in America, and has 
been found perfectly useless—that the thing there called 
Ballot is merely a system of voting papers, and is only used 
in elections precisely opposite to our own in character—and, 
further, that in America, where the election is to offices of 
high public trust, and therefore to those which have some 
analogy to the post of Parliamentary representative, open 
voting at the poll has been deliberately and, after trial, 
adopted by preference. It were charity to Mr. BerkeLry to 
believe that he did not know all this, and then we should only 
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say that, as he had not got up his own lesson, he ought to 
listen to our argument. As it is, however—as he says he 
knows all this upon WALKER’s testimony, and affects not 
to see that it tells against him—we can only remark that he 
is either beyond or below argument in any shape. 


THE UNIVERS ON ENGLAND. 


| ee newspaper writers must suffer some little morti- 
fication at the utter indifference with which their attacks 
on this country are commonly received. A manifesto in the 
Monitewr, or a semi-official article of more than usual impor- 
tance, has an interest for us just so far as it is regarded as an 
indication of the course which the Emprror’s devious path is 
likely to follow. But unless it partakes to some extent of 
the character of a State paper, a leading article in a Paris 
journal excites no attention here at all proportionate to the 
avidity with which the opinions and arguments of the English 
press are canvassed, perverted, and denounced by the ready 
writers of the Empire. If the Zimes had printed articles 
against France approaching in bitterness to some which have 
lately appeared in the Univers on the subject of England, 
all Paris would have been engaged at once in writing or 
reading indignant protests against English insolence; but, 
beyond the insertion of one or two extracts in the letter of 
a foreign correspondent, all the rancour of French Ultra- 
montanism has failed to attract the smallest notice from 
English critics, In the main, our comparative indifference 
is justified by the real insignificance of that portion of the 
French press which is not the exponent of official views. 
A newspaper which is neither free nor “inspired” is nothing ; 
and, if Frenchmen pay more regard to English criticisms 
than their own receive in return, they are but rendering a 
half-unconscious homage to the strength which the press de- 
rives from freedom, and tacitly confessing the impotence to 
which official regulation has reduced themselves. 

But of all the French papers the Univers, though the 
most insane in its theories and the most rabid in its hatred 
to this country, comes nearest to the representative character 
which belongs more or less to all our own journals. It is 
the only party organ in France, or, at least, the only one 
which is at liberty to give free utterance to its sentiments. 
The tacit compact between the Empire and the Church 
would scarcely allow of any interference, if such were desired, 
with the license of Ultramontane politics ; and the articles of 
the Univers may therefore be accepted as the genuine expres- 
sion of the views of the most bigoted, and not the least 
numerous, section of French society. The tone of the paper 
more resembles that of the Irish “ patriot” press in 1848 than 
anything else which is to be found in the English language ; 
and its prognosis of English decadence is conceived in much 
the same spirit as the predictions of the ex-convict, Mr. Jounn 
MircnEtt, who, on his promised visit to France, will find 
congenial minds in the directors of the Univers. 

This is curiously exemplified by the temper in which the in- 
crease of our defensive armaments is discussed in that journal 
as compared with other Parisian papers. The Moniteur has ob- 
served a decent reserve ever since the failure of its first official 
intimation that for England to trust to her own arms for her 
safety might come to be regarded as an offence to France. The 
Constitutionnel was content with demonstrating the facility 
with which France could throw an irresistible army on a 
hostile shore, in case she were offended by attempts to put any 
obstacles in the way of that triumphant operation. That Perim 
and Antwerp are English outposts which are being fortified 
with a view to possible hostilities with France, is the pervading 
impression of all the sagacious journalists of Paris ; but it was 
reserved for the Univers to prove that the present activity of 
Portsmouth and Woolwich is designed, not for the defence 
of this country, but in order to deal one desperate blow at our 
old rivals before perfidious Albion disappears for ever from the 
scene. However unreasonable may be the jealousy with 
which English armaments are regarded in France, the official 
organs did not carry their protest so far as to imply that the 
army of the Empire was in danger from the 30,000 soldiers 
who constitute the moveable force of England. M. Cassaa- 
NAC, indeed, rather grounded his complaint on the fact that 
our preparations for defence were a futile and therefore im- 
pertinent demonstration; insulting to the good faith and for- 
bearance of France. The Univers was more logical, and 
seemed to perceive that, without attributing some aggressive 
designs or capabilities to a neighbour, it would be difficult to 
assign any reason for, objecting to the magnitude or the 
cost of his military preparations. At the same time, it would 


have been quite un-French, and certainly untrue, to say that 
England had the means of making a raid across the Channel 
with any rational hope of success. The explanation by which 
the possibility of English aggression is reconciled with the 
irresistible power of the army of Magenta and Solferino is 
extremely ingenious. Unhappy England is pictured as the 
genius of evil in her last agony. Abandoned by her friends, 
detested abroad, and divided at home, she looks to the future 
with despairing anxiety, and meditates some reckless blow 
by which to involve France and European civilisation in a 
common ruin with herself. The last desperate effort of a 
doomed nation is not to be despised even by the superior 
power of France ; and therefore, as a measure of salutary pre- 
caution against the violence of ourexpiring throes, the Univers 
prescribes the following pleasant and friendly treatment to 
render our approaching extinction as innocuous and tranquil 
as possible to the rest of the world:—“Shut up the sea 
“ against her, and she will succumb; carry on against her a 
“ formidable competition, and you will ruin her; keep on the 
“ ocean powerful squadrons capable of intercepting her com- 
“ merce and of struggling with her fleets, and you will destroy 
“ her security. Now, without security there is no commerce. 
“Without commerce no England. To require that Great 
“ Britain shall behold without distrust and jealousy the 
“ French flag float on every sea, and at Brest, Cherbourg, 
“and Toulon formidable squadrons, is to ask more than she 
“ can give.” 

The advice savours a little of the policy of belling the cat, 
but it has, at least, this much of sound sense and method in 
its madness—that, if it could be followed out, the grand 
aspiration of the Univers for the extinction of England would 
be near its fulfilment. With the sea shut up and commerce 
intercepted, with French fleets capable of struggling success- 
fully with our own, all the other pleasant consequences 
which are indicated would certainly be within the range 
of possibility; and sensible Frenchmen who are amazed at 
the determination of this country te maintain the predomi- 
nance of her navy may learn wisdom from the frantic 
outery of the Univers. It is quite true that to ask 
Great Britain to endure the equal rivalry of any foreign 
navy is to require more than her position enables her 
to give; and it may be hoped that the truth which is 
sufficiently obvious to commend itself to the most hostile 
party in a semi-hostile nation will in future be reco- 
gnised more constantly than it has been by those 
to whom the safety of the country is entrusted. The 
issuing of the Commission of Inquiry into the national 
defences of the coast, and especially of the great naval 
arsenals, is a step in the right direction ; and the addition 
of Mr. Frercuson’s name to the list of professional Com- 
missioners may be accepted at any rate as an indication 
that they are not to be hampered by any foregone conclu- 
sions. One thing is perfectly certain—that whatever fortifi- 
cations the dockyards may require are as necessary now as 
they will be twenty years hence; and when the works 
have been once determined on, they ought to be executed 
promptly, instead of being spread over a long series of 
years, during which the unfinished lines would be scarcely 
better than none at all. Probably the Commissioners will 
limit their schemes to something considerably short of the 
magnificent and costly projects which some of the Peace 
party affect to dread. The pressing and perhaps the only 
need is such a system of defence as will make the sources 
of our naval strength safe from a sudden raid. The sole 
purpose of the most complete fortification is to gain time ; 
and a position which could be held for a few weeks would 
protect our arsenals as effectually as if they were all converted 
into Sebastopols, Cronstadts, or Cherbourgs. At present, if 
some good authorities are to be trusted, a few hours would 
enable an adequate force to crush such defences as either 
Portsmouth or Devonport could offer. Woolwich has nothing 
but the ships which may chance to be in the Thames to serve 
for its protection, and there is probably not one of the dock- 
yards which could hold out four-and-twenty hours against an 
unexpected attack. Works upon a very modest scale would 
suffice to remove such dangers as these, and to make the 
centres of our naval strength secure until a sufficient force 
could be brought into play for their relief. 

But, while such precautions are no more than common 
prudence exacts, it would be the most fatal policy to suffer 
them in any way to supersede the fleets which always must 
be our best defence. The guns to which Portsmouth and 
Woolwich should mainly trust for defence ought to be afloat, 
and all that is needed in the way of land fortifications is just 
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what may be requisite to arrest a catastrophe during the 
temporary absence of the covering fleet. Ramparts and 
ditches would be a poor substitute for first-rates and 
liners, and nothing that can be done on shore will 
diminish the necessity of keeping up an irresistible fleet 
of ships and an ample reserve of sailors. This must ever 
be the first line of that complete and permanent system of 
national defence the paramount importance of which, after 
being officially ignored for a session, was recognised in the 
speech with which Parliament was dismissed, and can only 
be forgotten by Ministers on the terms of losing the power 
which it cost them no small effort and much exceptional 
unanimity to wrest from their traditional opponents. In 
the meanwhile, prudent politicians will not be heedless of 
the fact that, simultaneously with Imperial promises of dis- 
armament, Louis Napo.eon is actually going to strengthen 
his artillery, and to increase those very corps of “ observation” 
which more especially menace England, Belgium, and 
Germany. Additions to the armies stationed at Lille and 
at Chalons will furnish an instructive and appropriate com- 
ment on the pacific professions by which, within the past 
week, it has been sought to amuse and deceive English public 
opinion. 


PROSPECTS OF THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 


Ye judgments of men on any movement, whether poli- 
tical or social, are almost always formed by a kind of 
balance between two principles which, though apparently 
opposed, have a great deal of truth incommon. The moralist 
tells us, with a confidence half real and half assumed, that 
the truth will at last prevail, and the right will, in the 
long run, triumph. Look well, therefore, to the principles 
involved in ‘any struggle, and, according to this theory, you 
have an infallible test of its ultimate success. The practical 
man of the world is satisfied that Providence generally takes 
part with the strongest battalions, and persuades himself that 
the side which triumphs is, by the fact of its success, entitled 
to be considered right. He would look to the result alone, 
and content himself with inferring the justice of the cause 
from the prosperity which may attend it, instead of 
predicting its success from the justice of its prin- 
ciples. In almost all the comments which have appeared 
on the subject of the builders’ strike, the influence of 
both these modes of thought may be distinctly traced ; but 
whichever way the question is looked at, the conclusion is 
equally unfavourable to the pretensions of the Trade Societies. 
The claim of the men, if considered without regard to the 
power which they think they have to enforce it, is prepos- 
terous. Half of our number, they say, are out of work ; 
therefore give us an advance of ten per cent. on the com- 
fortable wages which we are now able to earn, in order that 
we may be able to give up an hour’s work a day and thus to make 
room forthe less successful workmen who are loitering without 
employment. To ask for an increase of pay, not because a 
day’s work is worth more than it fetches at the present rates, 
but because the labour market is already glutted with hands, 
and only kept from falling by the force of combination and 
the strength of the custom which has for some time 
regulated wages, is about the most ill-timed demand which 
the Trades Societies could possibly have made. If it should 
succeed, it certainly would not be on the score of its inherent 
justice, but simply by reason of the power of union when 
opposed to isolated resistance. 

But the argument with which the workman satisfies him- 
self is generally of this kind :—“We have a right by any 
“ means in our power to make the best terms we can with our 
“employers. A single workman has no chance in a contest 
“ with a rich master. Combination is therefore both a right 
“ and a necessity for us ; and if by our peaceable union we 
“ can compel employers to concede what we demand, we are 
“ only doing what every one is entitled to do—making the 
“best market of the commodity by which we live.” All 
this amounts to no more than saying, “We are strong 
“enough to succeed, and therefore we are right.” If the 
assumption were true, it might be difficult to find much 
fault with workmen who take their stand upon it. If 
they can do better for themselves and their fellows by 
tendering their labour as the common property of a uni- 
versal association than by leaving each man to bring his 
own individual skill and energy into the market, they 
can scarcely be blamed for adopting that course. There 
is no more illegality in a partnership in labour than ina 
partnership in capital, Any number of employers who 


think they will fare better by bringing their’ property into a 
common fund are at liberty to do so without being subject to 
a breath of censure; and if the workmen choose to form 
themselves into gangs of partners, or even to constitute one 
monster association empowered to deal with all the labour 
power of all its constituents, there is no sound reason why 
such a combination should be either prohibited or condemned. 
This at least is the conviction from which the men cannot 
be moved ; and all attempts to persuade them that they are 
in the wrong invariably fail if they assume or imply any 
denial of their absolute right—both in a legal and in a moral 
sense—to combine in any peaceful way which they may think 
conducive to their interests. 

If strikes are ever to be permanently put down, it will 
only be by the workmen discovering the truth that their 
own interests must inevitably suffer from them. It is a 
great delusion on their part to suppose that individual work- 
men are in any sense at the mercy of their employers. The 
ad captandum representation of the powerlessness of a me- 
chanic in treating with a capitalist is mere nonsense. He 
has on his side not merely the right to refuse inadequate 
terms, but the certainty that by keeping his demands within 
the fair limit of the market for the time being he can get 
from another master the wages which his own refuses to 
give. The contest is not between the one workman and the 
one master, but rather between a single employer and all 
his rivals in trade; and the mechanic is no more at the 
mercy of those for whom he works than a tradesman is at 
the mercy of the wealthier customers whom he supplies with 
goods. While competition is permitted, the workman and the 
tradesman are equally certain of commanding a fair remunera- 
tion. But even if this were not so, combination among the men 
can only make their position worse. If they combine, their 
employers will unite, and whatever power a single employer 
may have to oppress his workmen is nothing compared with 
the force which an association of masters can bring to bear 
against a society of artisans. ‘The men believe that strikes, 
and still more frequently threats to strike, do in fact prove 
successful ; but the history of all these movements shows 
that this has never happened unless the terms demanded 
have either been such as the open competition of the market 
would have secured without combination, or else have been 
so moderate as not to make it worth while for the masters 
to act inconcert. Neither of these conditions is to be found 
in the present state of the building trade. The Trade 
Societies themselves admit that the supply of labour is 
beyond the demand at the present rate of wages, and the 
union of the masters is no longer a speculation, but a fact. 

There is abundant intelligence among the artificers in the 
building trade; and but for the combative disposition 
which will not allow them to surrender while they have the 
means, at whatever hardship, of prolonging the contest, they 
would probably be only too glad to terminate a struggle 
which is already hopeless. The leaders themselves seem to 
have given up the idea of victory in the nine hours’ dispute, 
and are only anxious to get rid of “ the document,” which is 
intended to destroy their power in future. The speeches at 
the great gathering at the Surrey Gardens, and at the smaller 
meetings throughout the country, all appear to be confined 
to denunciations of the odious document. The status quo has 
become their highest aspiration ; and the cause for which they 
commenced the war is already lost. It is only to maintain the 
credit of the mischievous agitators who have brought about 
all the disturbance, and to preserve a system of tyranny which 
will not suffer an active artisan to make the most of his 
industry and skill, that thousands are now wasting their 
little hoards and incurring debts which will keep them at 
starvation point for months after the strike is over. It is 
sad to see so much real heroism thrown away in the service 
of pitiful leaders who, after all their boast of strength, can 
but dole out a shilling a week in aid of the men whom they 
condemn to idleness. The leaders themselves would, perhaps, 
allow that nothing but a reasonable expectation of success 
in their movement could have justified them in bringing 
so much misery on the labourers whom they have driven 
out of work; and yet, before the strike was three weeks 
old, they had confessed their utter inability to find the 
sinews of war. Witha marvellous simplicity, one of them 
blurted out a truth which will sooner or later open the eyes 
of their followers to the folly of persisting in a vain contest. 
“The point,” says Mr. Delegate Nosue, “is this. If the 
“ masters had not shut their shops and locked the men out, 
“ we should have had ample money to carry out the nine 
“ hours’ movement ; but, as the masters have locked out 
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“ many thousands of men, how do you suppose that we can 
“ guarantee you anything like a tangible support ?” 

The Masters’ Association could not desire a more complete 
justification of their union, nor could the,artisans have a 
more convincing proof that a strike can only succeed while 
the masters forbear to imitate the example of their men. 
However humiliating it may be to confess that they have 
engaged in a foolish contest, the Societies have had no rational 
choice but to yield from the instant that their action was 
opposed by effective concert among the employers whom they 
desired to destroy in detail. To prolong the resistance will 
serve only to prolong the suffering of the men on strike; and 
probably no workman of common intelligence expects that 
the masters will give way now that their strength has been 
confessed by the originators of the movement, and is proved 
by the fact that the only large building firm which is carry- 
ing on its work is that which is under the express ban of Mr. 
Porrer and his associates. The workmen have surely done 
enough to show their determination and courage ; and they 
will soon, it may be hoped, begin to remember that their 
own families have at least as good a claim upon them as the 
agitators at whose bidding they have been ready to sacrifice 
both their comfort and their independence. 


OUR ROYAL STUDENT. 


Pog ete at this period of the year is only rendered 
tolerable by living resolutely, like all well-informed 
thermometers, in the shade. But even shade is not so easily 
procured. Poets, indeed, tell us that Life is a shadow; but, 
though the statement appears unobjectionable in winter, 
in the heat of the summer it seems wild—very wild. 
Accordingly, we cannot hear of any one in this weather 
undergoing anything like intellectual discipline without pro- 
found admiration. What shall we say when it is Royalty 
that sets us an example of self-martyrdom? Under the 
famous roof of Holyrood Palace, our Prince of WALEs, like a 
busy young scientific bee, is improving cach shining hour, 
and, no doubt, gathering honeyed stores of wisdom day by 
day. He has no sooner concluded a Continental than 
he commences an educational tour. We wish our future 
King health to enjoy the royal road to learning upon 
which he has started, and, more especially, strength to go 
through a course of Scotch instruction. Common-sense phi- 
losophy is no light task in hot weather, when all serious 
thought makes man hotter and more uncomfortable. 
Contradictory inconceivables are all very well in the cool, 
but, for the summer months, give us non-contradictory con- 
ceivables. None but those who have tried them know what 
a wear-and-tear to the constitution Sir Witt1am HamitrTon’s 
works are when the glass stands at ninety degrees. Phy- 
sical science, it is true, might be worse, for there is nothing 
that produces genuine discomfort like an ingenious combina- 
tion of gases. Perhaps the heir to the Throne is this moment 
suffering under both. Such is the lot of humanity. All 
stations have their corresponding sorrows. Hot and dis- 
contented as thou art, O Binks, thou mightest yet be hotter 
and unhappier—thou mightest be a Prince. 

After Edinburgh, Oxford is to perform the functions of a 
Royal Alma Mater, and Cambridge will succeed to Oxford. 
Princes are afforded awful opportunities for self-improvement. 
Three potteries to mould one royal clay! They breakfast 
with Rem and Hamiron in the grey metropolis of the 
North; they dine with THucyprpes on the banks of the 
Isis; they sup with the Muse of the Calculus—if the Calculus 
has a Muse—by the still waters of the Cam. Caledonia is 
the meet nurse of poetic youth; ALDRICH is excessively 
satiating to the mental appetite; mathematics come in 
capitally as a corrective to an overgorged imagination. But 
above all, the Prince was quite right to get Edinburgh well 
over first. Now that the Court is arrived in Scotland, 
naturally the conspicuous members of the household will share 
the studies of their Royal master. Everybody must see that 
a University course is the very thing for His Royal 
Highness’s ‘I'reasurer and Cofferer, Sir Cuartes Beaumont 
Pups. Let us trust that he will be kept steadily to 
work, and that no shirking will be allowed. The heat 
of the weather and the multiplicity of his official appoint- 
ments should be no excuse for laziness in a military man. 
We all know who it is that finds business for idle hands to 
do, and something tells us that the individual in question has 
got his eye upon the illustrious K.C.B, It may be only a 
presentiment, but we certainly have a kind of impression 
that Sir CHARLes is a convert to Lord Mataessury's theory 


that knowledge of reference is knowledge in itself. We can 
only say that we hope he will be subjected to the most careful 
supervision. Great men must not play truant. Knights 
Commanders of the Bath should remember that they are the 
property of the nation. 

To speak seriously, it is not without deep interest that we 
watch all that relates to the rearing of the Prince of W ues. 
The education of Royalty is an undertaking full of difficulty 
and full of responsibility. Of such education mere instruction 
forms but a minor part. It is easier to teach Princes than 
to train them. To laborious men who have to grapple with 
the world, learning is in itself a fortune. It is only valuable 
to "Kings so far as it affects their character. Where shall 
they find the discipline which those undergo who have to 
carve their own places in the world? How school 
themselves in difficulty, that school of heroes? A monarch’s 
position in society is ready-made. There is no ne- 
cessity for him to climb to power by means of self- 
knowledge, self-reverence, and self-control. Then, again, 
he cannot but miss the incentives of ambition, if he 
be destined to wear an English crown. Come what may, 
he can only shine upon the throne by the virtues of a moral 
and philanthropic life. He cannot be a great conqueror, 
he cannot be a great orator or legislator—he must be great 
by being simply good. His very rank, moreover, shuts him 
out from much that is admirable as a means of ordinary 
education. “ Education,” said Swurt, “is bad in proportion 
“to the grandeur of the parents.” How is a Prince to learn 
the lessons of independence and moral courage which a boy 
learns at a public school? He will never be exposed to 
rough and free contact with others of hisown age. He will 
never be tried, for example, in the fiery furnace of ridicule. 
Heaven only knows whence he is to derive that experience 
and insight into human nature which are so necessary to a 
ruler. “The tutor of a Prince,” observes Rousseau, “should 
“ be the honestest man in the world.” He should not only 
be the honestest, but the wisest too, for he stands in the 
position of one who has to form character without the help 
of circumstance—in the position of a workman without half 
his tools, 

Much of the training which English boys acquire from 
mixing with one another the heir to the Throne will be 
compelled to draw from books. Reading great works is 
like travelling in foreign countries and conversing with 
noble strangers. It is the obvious resource of those whose 
rank is too high to permit of their being brought up 
amid a crowd at home. Literary education becomes a 
kind of social education when well directed, “De toutes 
“Jes vertus les plus necessaires 4 un roi, et celle qu'il 
“faudrait inspirer avant tout a lenfant royal, est la 
“ moderation.” The study of the various movements of 
human thought will give this temperate and liberal tone 
of mind. Historical literature, again, is a museum 
where men may find specimens in plenty of the various 
ideals of character; and the youth of many great men 
has been almost entirely nourished upon historical food. 
Yet it was right wisely and royally decided to send the 
Prince of Waxes for a short time to reside in each of our 
great Universities. It cannot, indeed, be expected that he 
should benefit by the place as he might have done had he 
been a simple commoner. He will probably see but little 
of undergraduate life, and that little will necessarily be one- 
sided. But at least he will be in close proximity to tke 
academical beehives, and one may learn something from a 
beehive without becoming a bee. Morning after morning 
he will wake in an ancient city, under the shadow of the 
past, and will breathe an atmosphere of antiquity. He will 
have the opportunity of listening to erudite Professors— 
men devoted to and pre-eminent in their own specialties. 
Above all, he will hear the hum and see the stir of young 
Englishmen at a little distance. He will look on English 
character and English sports, if it be only in a camera 
obscura. 

It will be somewhat amusing to observe the extent to 
which he will partake of the occupations of college life. At 
Oxford he will, no doubt, be at once elected Fellow of a dis- 
tinguished society to whom a live Prince will be a real 
windfall. Will our future Monarch attend University 
sermons, and how will he like the process? Will he speak 
at the Union? As the subject of the next Latin verse prize 
must obviously be Princeps apud Oxonienses Commoratus, 
will he be allowed to try for it himself? Finally, if he tries, 
will he get it? These are questions which we should like to 
see answered, but which nothing but time will resolve. When 
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he removes to Cambridge, his course of studies must be 
changed to suit those shady groves “ which contemplation 
“loves.” Will he take the ceremonious constitutional of 
sedentary life each day from two o'clock till four? Will he 
walk arm-in-arm with the Vice-Chancellor, or have a “ poker” 
all to himself? Do her Masgsty’s Ministers feel sure that 
Sir Cuar.es Purrps will be up to Newron and to Goopwin? 
Then, again, what attitude will the Prince assume towards 
the important question of “more worlds than one?” Last, 
not least, is he destined to become a Cambridge Mus- 
cular Christian? For the sake of the repose of the 
Palace during the long vacation, let us hope that this 
possible contingency is not likely to be realized. If the 
future head of the Church takes to walking a thousand miles 
in a thousand half-hours upon principle, the fate of the 
Establishment is sealed. One word in favour of the Emerald 
Isle. We hear nothing of a Royal trip to Dublin. Why 
draw the line at the Liffey? On the shores of that noble 
river rises a sister university, which vies with Oxford in 
logic and with Cambridge in powers of calculation. But, 
oh! how far above them both in powers of Protestant 
rhetoric and all the flowery ornaments of speech! There, 
Hibernia, year by year, concentrates the charms that soothe 
her savage sons, Hmollit mores—says the poet, perhaps with 
Irish education prophetically in his eye—nec sinit esse feros. 
Can our beloved Prince have the heart to decline the 
prospect? Is the Celt so inferior to the Saxon? The land 
of the O’Toote and the O’Brien, we must all acknowledge, 
has the greatest claims upon the Royal attention. 


PROVERBS. 


GREAT deal has been written on “ Proverbs” and on the 

use and pleasure to be derived from them. Some lovers of 
proverbs chiefly love them because they find them very con- 
venient in helping them to express an unfavourable judgment of 
the world to which no one can take open exception. Others 
view them as expressions of the moral wisdom of man, and are 
full of regrets when these aphorisms are so unquestionably selfish 
that not even the most benevolent spinner of moral lessons can say 
anything on behalf of them. We do not pretend to be very fond 
of proverbs, as, if read together in any greater number than two 
or three, they always appear to us to be very dull reading. But 
they are curious, when taken in masses, as exponents of the 
average feelings and thoughts of average men. It is their pecu- 
liar excellence that they are not, morally, either very good or very 
bad... They do not appeal to Christian principles, or to the love 
of truth and nobleness, or to dreams for the improvement of 
this world. Neither, on the other hand, do they crack up vice. 
They are based on the morality of the mass of mankind. 
Thoughout all ages and in all states of civilization the moral 
average of mankind keeps astonishingly the same. There is just 
enough salt in things to keep them from rotting, and that is all. 
Between the days of Juvenal and Johnson the western world 
had gone through an infinity of apparent changes, and yet 
the paternal moralist of Christian England found the verses of 
the satirist of Rome under the Caesars very applicable to 
his own day. It is not really true that the mass of society is 
exactly the same in every age, for theories or beliefs about virtue 
and y Bre constantly change in the world, affd whatever theo 
or belief is current leavens the whole society through which it 
passes. But, superficially, the great facts of human nature 
remain the same. Making money and making love are still the 
two great pursuits of the Christian as they were of the Pagan. 
There are current in the world very much the same maxims as to 
practical conduct that used to prevail. This average moralit 
answers pretty closely to what is meant by “the world” in suc 
expressions as “aman of the world.” A cpg who prides himself 
on being a man of the world is generally a person who wishes it 
to be understood that he is prepared not to rise on any single 
point above this general levg], and who counts on all around him 
occupying the same position. The chief interest of proverbs 
seems to us to be in the fidelity with which they express the con- 
clusions of these sensible, if limited, moralists. Proverbs are 
almost always true, and have only become proverbs because their 
truth has been generally eo ge But they are only true so 
far as average morality is right. They are nothing more than 
the judgments of a very unambitious common sense. 

We will take as an example the tat pee that relate to the 
clergy and to women—and an excellent collection of proverbs 
lately compiled by Mr. Kelly enables us to do so with ease. If 
there is one thing on which a man of the world and average 
moralist piques himself more than another, it is that he has 
learnt to see parsons and women in their proper light. He 
has weighed them in his impartial balance, and found them 
wanting. He kindly consents to permit them still to continue 
in existence. He does not wish absolutely to explode them; but 
it is only for the benefit of other people, excepting so far as he 
has a tacit consciousness that they give him materials for coming 
out unusually smart, and are therefore useful in their way. This 
is exactly the tone current in proverbs relating to the clergy and 


to ladies. Those relating to the clergy are of two kinds. 
They sappete either the annoyances which the clergy inflict or the 
peccadilloes in which they indulge. The strongest sentiment under 
the first head that we have come across runs thus :—“If you have 
offended a clerk, kill him, or else you will never have peace with 
him.” This is going a great way. If an archdeacon has objected 
to your smoking in the same railway carriage with him, even 
average morality would scarcely advise you to rip up his black 
waistcoat with your penknife. But there are plenty of a 
that put the same view of clerical vindictiveness in a milder form. 
“ The bites of priests and women,” says a German proverb, “ are 
hard to heal;” and the proverbs depicting the voracity and 
greediness of the shepherds of the flock are still more abundant. 
“ Priests, monks, nuns, and poultry never have enough,” say the 
Italians. “ Where friars swarm, keep your eyes open,” say the 
Spaniards. “ No priest ever died of hunger,” say the Livonians ; 
and “*Oh! what we must suffer for the Church of God,’ cried 
the abbot, when the roast fowl burned his finger,” is the more 
elaborate form in which the Germans clothe the same obser- 
vations on the habits and tastes of ecclesiastics. 

Women come off still worse. Every nation is rich in proverbs 
which express the deceitfulness, obstinacy, and quarrelsomeness 
of women. The authors of proverbs, being clever men of the 
world, have quite found women out. There are general criticisms 
on the sex, as well as depreciatory observations on them as they 


appear in every relation of life. Italians have the honour of . 


being the most virulent in these animadversions on women. 
It is an Italian proverb the translation of which informs us that 
“If a woman were as little as she is good, a pea’s-cod would 
make her a gown andahood.” The Germans contribute the 
following—“ There are only two good women in the world; one 
of them is dead, and the other is not to befound.” The cunning 
of women is reflected in the saying, ‘‘ Women know a point 
more than the devil.” Other pleasant qualities are noted in the 
proverbs, “ Arthur could not tame a woman’s tongue”—‘ Hus- 
bands are in heaven whose wives chide not”— ‘* Whoever is 
free from wrangling is a bachelor.” But the special venom of 
proverbial wisdom seems reserved for mothers-in-law. The 
sayings about wives, such as “ Wedding and ill-wintering tame 
both man and beast,” are quite complimentary in comparison. 
The proverbs about mothers-in-law are something more than 
uncivil—they are perfectly savage. It seems as if the thin gloss 
of civilized manners entirely deserted proverb-mongers when 
they thought of those detested relations, and that they abandoned 
themselves to the unreclaimed brutality of the barbarian. ‘‘ There 
is no good mother-in-law but she that wears a green gown,” has, 

ups, a little decency of form still left about it. At any rate, 
it disguises its depth of hatred under a figure; and it might not 
oecur to every one that wearing a green grown means sleeping 
under the churchyard turf. But the Portuguese put the thin 
with tolerable plainness, and say, “‘ If my mother-in-law dies, 
will fetch cantante to flay her.” It is odd that women should 
never have invented any proverbs by way of retort. Are hus- 
bands always so pleasant, and have men no typical weaknesses ? 
Women appear to be without any wish or power to fix the 
standard of average morality. They contribute powerfully to its 
existence, but only indirectly. They accept it without a murmur, 
unless personally they rise above it or fall below it. In nothing 
is the merely individual character of the influence of women 
more clearly shown than in this—that in so many centuries they 
—_ not succeeded in devising or establishing a proverb in their 
avour. 

It would be absurd to say that all proverbs are cynical or selfish. 
This is not the only tone adopted in the world. After all,an average 
morality is a morality. It tells us, for instance, that we should 
“Speak truth and shame the devil;” that “‘ Truth may be blamed, 
but never shall be shamed;” and that ‘“ Honesty is the best 
policy.” But it takes care to inform us, at the same time, that we 
must not expect too much advantage from plain speaking. 
“ Truth,” it lets us know, “ has a good face, but ragged clothes.” 
The great bulk of pane, however, recommend people 2 | 
to look after number one. We are advised that ‘‘ Every tu 
should stand on its own bottom,” and we are invited to observe 
that this is the universal practice of mankind. “The priest 
christens his own child first,” and “Every cow licks her own 
calf.” Then common sense recommends that we should make the 
best of everything belonging to us. ‘ A man,” we read, “is a 
lion in his own cause ;” and Scotch prudence enjoins us ‘* Not to 
sell our hens on a rainy day,” when the feathers will not 
stick out. It is also the way of the world not to give 
unless it can get. “Giving is fishing,” says the Italian. 
“To one who has a pie in the oven, you may give a bit 
of your cake,” say the French. ‘People don’t give black- 
oll cl to one who kills no pigs,” say the Spaniards. The 
very pleasure which proverbs usually give is Sesived almost 
exclusively from seeing how accurately our own experience 
reflects the judgment of former observers. We comfort our- 
selves under a state of things which shames or annoys us by 
remembering that others have found themselves in exactly the 
same plight before ; and, the shape of a proverb being that of a 
universal proposition, it seems that if we can recollect an appro- 

riate proverb we have the testimony of all mankind that what 
1s happening to us is unavoidable. We are, in fact, all of us 
obliged, in a thousand relations of life, to accept the average 
pe which finds its mouthpiece in proverbs, and to accept 
it exactly as we find it, An apt proverb makes us feel sure that 
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we have judged this seemage morality rightly. We know that 
we are standing on the level on which we considered ourselves to 
be. The appositeness of the proverb is a proof to us that men 
may safely be taken to be, in the mass and on a large scale, as 
we were inclined to judge them. 

The newest way in which the modern world has endeavoured 
to redress the balance of judgment in human affairs, unfavourably 
weighed down by the shrewd cynicism of proverbs, is senti- 
mentalism. The whole truth expressed in proverbs is of a very 
narrow and limited sort, and sentimentalism at least adds some- 
thing in an opposite direction. It would be odd ifa person fond of 
proverbs were sentimental, or if asentimental person were fond of 

roverbs. The judgments of average morality have too strong a 
Fold on all persons to be set aside or deliberately corrected ; 
but their harshness and unfairness seem to be atoned for if 
society has a number of stock subjects on which it lets itself be 
tender-hearted, and a recognised manner of making it known that 
it is going through the process. Many persons are conscious 
that the views about parsons, women, friends, and gifts quoted 
above are not perfectly fair. Thereis something wanting to give 
a complete view of the world. What can be nicer than to 
have, cut and dry, a whole set of tender sentiments which 
they can accept with the same happy readiness as that with 
which they accept the truthfulness of proverbs? The same 
persons, indeed, do not devote themselves at once to proverbial 
truth and to sentimentalism with any degree of heartiness ; but 
both elements of thought are thrown into, and thrive together 
in, the bosom of society, and a tacit feeling prevails that the one 
makes up for the other. If we come to take a higher standard, 
proverbs and sentimentalism seem to us about equally true and 
equally valuable. From the first we know that there exists a 
hard, narrow, average morality ; from the second we know that 
men revolt from this ina way that gives them no trouble, but 
seems to do them credit. That society should want anything at 
all to balance proverbs is an effect of the softening and relaxing 
influence of modern civilization. But now that men have once 
got dissatisfied with the harshness of average morality, we cannot 
expect them to give up the little lump of sugar which they have 
invented to sweeten the cup. Sentimentalism is a very natural 
reaction against proverbial wisdom, and optimists may plausibly 
argue that it has done good in its day, and that its ultimate ten- 
dency is to raise the standard of average morality beyond the 
level at which it appears in popular proverbs, 


ERIN-GO-BRAGH. 


ELTIC eloquence is never so triumphant as when a Crown 
appointment is to be nie or when the wrongs of 
Ireland are to be discussed. No clerk of assize, or count 
magistrate, or Baron of the Exchequer, being lately deceased, Iris 
journalists have begun to fall back upon the theme of the blighted 
prospects of their country. A number of a little paper which 
calls itself the Zrishman, and <j roy professes to be the 
representative of the amalgamated Celts, is now before us. It is 
of its kind a perfect gem. To use its own expressive language 
last week, Irish genius has indeed illustrated the rude English 
tongue. Englishmen are thoroughly sensible of the injury in 
time past inflicted by them on the sister isle. But all that period 
of legislative folly is past, and nothing could make us happier 
than to see the fine race whom we are proud to own as brothers, 
free, industrious, and enlightened. There is no liberty or 
privilege which we do not wish to share with them. It is, there- 
fore, with regret that we see them from time to time displaying the 
most childish ill-humour, and retarding their national development 
by fits of discontent. Despite all the native fun and humour 
of the Irish character, this dissatisfaction continually shows it- 
self in the most ludicrous way. Sometimes it breaks out in a 
desire to contribute “rint” towards the Repeal of the Union. 
Sometimes rebellion comes to ahead in a cabbage-garden, or 
crowns are cracked by a sweeping use of the shillelagh in a 
country fair. Excitement during the last month or so has taken 
the form of a testimonial to Marshals MacMahon and MacNeill, 
who have both been discovered to be lineal descendants of Brian 
Boru. It isa bad sign of the morality and vigour of a nation 
when it has nothing better to do than to brood over pedigrees, 
and to count up the clansmen descended from some savage baron. 
The feudal days of Ireland’s independence do not present such 
a cheerful picture of civilization that Irishmen can feel a temp- 
tation to dwell in memory upon them. “ Oh, Feargus, dear, why 
did you die ?” is not the kind of melancholy sentiment one wishes 
to hear for ever. A little gloom is all very well—but for popular 
music let us have something lively. 

The most lively prospect which the Jrishman can offer its 
unfortunate readers 1s the hope of seeing King Maurice Patrick 
MacMahon upon the throne of Ireland. By way of occupying 
the interval till the happy day arrives, the Irishman has got up 
a subscription with the view of presenting the unconscious and 
embryo monarch with a sword. It looks forward with a cruel 
confidence to the moment when he will have to use it upon the 
“abject” Saxons. His ancestral line has apparently been fur- 
nishing of late the staple material for the most eloquent articles. 
Much of the language is unhappily incomprehensible to Saxon 
ears. What is a “ Righ-damna,” and why has a “ Righ-damna ” 
a right to the.Irish crown? Who in the name of all the Fin- 
gals, is an Ovgaillian? Is Corkovaskin a man or a mountain ? 


The more fiery “leaders” have been reprinted, and republished in 
a small pamphlet, together with a woodcut of the General him- 
self, as he appears to the imaginative eye of the Irishman. “ The 
drawing represents,” we learn, “a countenance of intense and 
concentrated energy, blended with a certain sweetness of expres- 
sion.” Without disputing the merits of the original, we fear we 
cannot say much for the peculiar “sweetness” of the portrait. It 
is obviously designed by the same Celtic genius that signs himself 
in another part of the journalas a “Sepoy Sympathizer.” We put 
it to the managers of the Jrishmaz, in all friendliness, is it quite 
fair to wound the feelings of the Marshai’s personal admirers so 
unnecessarily? The picture is enough to make him decline the 
crown of Ireland. Gount Gyulai and Baron Hess are amply 
revenged. 

The allurements, however, which the Irishman holds out to 
its contributors are not merely pictorial. A large portion of its 
impression of the last week is devoted to patriotic correspondence 
from all parts of the Emerald Isle, and of a peculiarly Emerald 
tint. e find in it the list of all the supporters of the testi- 
monial, and the epistolary creations of the most illustrious. The 
list opens with a document, perhaps prolix, but on the whole of 
distinguished merit. It is the production of a member of the 
“« mighty Dalcassian race—” arace which we may conjecture from 
the sound to be some offshoot of the ancient Pelasgi. The 
epistle enters at some length into the author's reasons for con- 
tributing to the fund, and encloses five shillings—a sum calcu- 
lated upon an average of about a penny a line. It must be con- 
fessed that, considering the amount of his subscription, the great 
“ Daleassian” is a little exacting. He proposes prospectively, 
and by way of precaution, to name after Gothic celebrities the 
infant MacMahons whoas yet are only in posse. The Marshal's 
eldest son he trusts will be baptized Brian. The second is 
doomed to be “‘ Muircheartach.” If so, we can only observe 
that it will hardly be prudent to let the christening take 

lace till teething is well over in the MacMahon family. 

he “ Dalcassian” himself appears to be called ‘“ Eugene 
O’Comraidhe,” unpronounceable names being evidently a Dalcas- 
sian characteristic. _A considerate annotation, however, by the 
editor, informs us that this signifies nothing more than plain 
Curry. The O’Comraidhe is succeeded by a Mr. John M‘Laren, 
from Glasgow, in a despatch of equal length, and perhaps greater 
power. He is all for a second sword of honour to be presented 
to Marshal O’Neill, is a great admirer of the genius of the 
Irishman, and is particularly anxious to show that he does 
not ask to be put upon the MacMahon Fund Committee. 
But the literary talent of the MacMahonites may fairly be said 
to culminatein a communication from the O’Rourkes and O’Neills 
of Belfast. Like every work of true genius, this has the merit of 
being completely unintelligible. It manages, moreover, to last out 
a whole column. The O’Rourkes are very severe upon “ Kaflir- 
eating Harry Smith’s stomach,” which they feelingly describe 
as “unfit for its heavy functions;” and desire to see 
Ireland “free from sod to sky, with not a red rag between her 
and her nobility.” This glowing passage defies every attempt at 
comprehension, unless it be interpreted ds containing an allu- 
sion to some society for the universal suppression of pocket- 
handkerchiefs. At any rate, the O’Rourkes remain “ yours, if 
needed, to the death.” “A Sepoy Sympathizer” is the next 
individual of any mark. He gives a shilling and his blessing to 
the cause. Thirty stamps and half a column follow from Rory 
O’More, who spells Epaminondas “‘ Epaminandas,” who proposes 
to found a brotherhood to be denominated the Knights of Free- 
dom, and whose ardent desire is to “ contribute a bit of eternal 
steel to the majesty of the flashing blade.” Towards the end of 
the letter he has a prophetic vision, in the course of which the 
Duke of Magenta and the Zouaves appear to him “ yonder on the 
Camp de Mars.” Circumstances, however, are more potent 
than the seer, and he is brought to an abrupt conclusion for 
“want of ink.” M. Thomond and friends, entering into 
the most minute "gg ty pray that “the Lord God 
may nerve the marshal’s arm and fire the marshal’s heart to 
wield the sword like the sword of King Brian.” In the original, 
expressions of considerable warmth seem here to have occurred, 
which the Jrishman omits out of respect to the Attorney-General, 
the hour of martyrdom not having yet struck. Next comes P. 
Shamrock, who advances 1s. 6d. to the testimonial for the “ true- 
born descendant” of the plant of that name. It is a humble, and 
let us hope a useful, loan. One who “ wishes a woman never to 
suckle slaves,” and with whose politics so far we must say we 
entirely agree, contributes twelve postage-stamps and the pro- 
mise of “his best blood.” Ten shillings is forwarded by a gen- 
tleman who takes a desponding view of the legal profession, and 
gives his address as “ Only a baesietee.” A “mortal enemy to 
tyranny” puts down his name for sixpence. Young Irish ladies, 
Phenix boys, and working-men bring up the rear. 

The leading articles of the Irishman are a real triumph of 
art. Who has not heard of “ Larry O’Toole of the beautiful” 
“town of Drumgoole?” That distinguished member of the great 
“ Corkagian” family had but one eye, but that was a “ jew’l.” 
The Irishman has only three writers, but they make up in quality 
for any deficiency in quantity. FFirinne, Gall, and Allua are 
their respective noms de guerre. Firinne clearly is the heir-at- 
law of some Irish giant; the style of Gall interprets his own 
motto ; and as for Allua, the only explanation which we can give 
of the word, after considerable study, is that it must be a Celtic 
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war-cry. To Allua has been assigned the duty of making a 
terrific onslaught on ourselves. This we regard as nothing more 
or less than a deliberate massacre of the innocents. Why should 
the Lrishman go out of his path to make “‘a hare” of the Saturda 
Review? Are we disagreeably Teutonic? Have we ever objecte 
to Mr. Maguire and the Pope, in a quiet way? Alas! in a 
recent article we remarked that the French were superior in mili- 
tary qualities to the rest of the Celts, though inferior to the 
Sclavonic and Teutonic races. This is the fashion after which 
Allua avenges his country’s honour :— 

The foolish scribbler of the Saturday Review, who manifests an ignorance 

of history as characteristic and genuine as his Anglo-Saxon insolence, might, 
if only for the sake of England, have excepted the Irish, who have for the last 
sixty years maintained (and God forgive them for that same) the supremacy 
of Great Britain. He might, if his Anglo-Saxon ingratitude did not equal 
his historic ignorance, have recorded how Irish Celtic bravery has saved (God 
forgive them again) the British Empire in India. He might have borne in 
mind the miracles of valour which the gallant Celtic Connaught Rangers per- 
formed on the awful day of Inkermann, when the Celtic Zouaves of noble 
France rescued the British army from annihilation. We do not ask him to 
remember the terrible day of Fontenoy, when some five thousand glorious 
Celtic demigods of the Irish Brigade, to the vengeful cry of ‘“ Remember 
Limerick,” smashed Cumberland’s British army with their clubbed muskets, 
and trampled the panic-stricken, flying Englishmen under their feet, as the 
feet of oxen might trample the ripe corn on the thrashing-floor. We do not 
ask him to remember this; for there may be later some memories of the sort 
to store up by and by. 
The concluding paragraphs—which are decidedly the finest 
and most classical—are an allusion to the future inaugura- 
tion of the MacMahon dynasty. Conceive five thousand 
“Celtic demigods,” shillelagh in hand, sweeping the streets of 
London to the wild ery of Whillaloo! Imagine the terror of 
the “trembling—but still swaggering—Saxon.” The Irishman, 
however, proceeds. Having demonstrated that the Norman in- 
vasion was really a Celtic operation—‘ the Scandinavian army 
that had settled in Normandy having been long absorbed in the 
native population”—he rises to the following climax of denun- 
ciation :— 

Yes, we will swear by the Celt still, the rising, the rejuvenescent race, the 
future leaders of Europe. Irish Celtic military superiority—too long the 
instrument of English misrule—has maintained the Imperial power of Britain 
for half a century. Irish genius has illustrated the rude English tongue. 
Irish chivalry has won undying glory on every battle-field. Come, Teuton 
or Sclave, come, Saxon or Dane; even now, with fifty thousand drilled Celts 
of France at our back, we would still risk, upon the bravery of a hasty levy 
of Irish Celts from Wexford and Mayo, from Tipper: and Donegal, our 
chances for Ireland’s salvation against Saxon, Angle, or devil. 


One more quotation from the Irishman’s republished article, 
and we have done :— 

Is Patrick Maurice MacMahon’s career of glory run out? For the gallant 
descendant of Ireland’s great olden monarch—for the brilliant representative 
of the on who, at Clontarf, annihilated the might of the Sea Kings, 
there may be still richer glory to reap in battling for other nationalities—a 
nobler renown to earn in humbling the pride of other pirates, who boast 
= ad are the kings of the sea to-day. Who shall say what is in the 

e 

It is not credible that this kind of writing should influence any 
but the most uneducated class of the Irish people. Yet itis strange 
that there should be madmen who desire to resuscitate, not merely 
decayed nationalities, but those old animosities of race against 
race which it is one of the objects of civilization to extinguish. 
These foolish demagogues would unravel society, and undo the 
work of centuries. The particular manifestation of feeling which 
is displayed in the little paper before us is ridiculous, but it is 
also painful. How many of the poor creatures who send their 
postage-stamps to the MacMahon testimonial are ill able to afford 
even the miserable sum they contribute! The Irish peasantry are 
liberal and generous to a fault. They will fling away their last 
penny ina moment of whimsical enthusiasm. At a season of 

reat agricultural distress they starved themselves to send Repeal 
Rent to O'Connell. Just so, the present agitation brings out 
some fine traits in their character. At the same time it proves 
how absurdly deficient in common sense the masses in the country 
are, and how little they are capable either of abstaining from 
periodical fits of folly, or of governing themselves. 


“WANTED, A GOVERNESS.” 


. HERE the laws about women are bad,” says Aristotle, 
“half the city is to be looked on as without law.” So 
we suppose that where the education of women is bad, half the 
nation 1s to be looked upon as uneducated. Now, what is it that 
young women are taught in this England of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? How are they taught it, and by whomP These questions 
may doubtless seem very easy within what, in American news- 
apers, is called “the crinoline world ;” but, to a male specu- 
ator, they carry with them a good deal that is mysterious and 
erplexing. The answer, of course, is ready. They are taught 
S their governesses, and taught by them all the usual branches 
of education. But what are all the usual branches of education P 
Who and what are the omniscient beings who undertake to im- 
part such an overwhelming variety of knowledge ? 

Some little time back a friend of ours, in whose household a 
“situation,” an “appointment,” or an “ engagement’’—these, we 
believe, are the proper technical terms—was vacant, and who 
found nobody at the first moment to fill it, was rash enough to 
advertise for a governess in the Times. We ought to add that 
the advertisement was meant to exclude both ends of the pro- 


fession, and to aim at a happy via media. Our advertiser did 
not want either a mere rudimentary teacher, a mere “nursery 
governess,” nor yet a “highly accomplished” and highly ex- 

ensive “finishing governess.” Many applicants were thus, 

oubtless, cut off. But, even with these restrictions, the 
aurea mediocritas produced somewhere about a hundred and 
forty applicants in two or three posts. Not above five or six 
gave the least hope of nee friend’s purpose; and, we 
may add,the vacant post was at last filled up by another process. 
That there should be such a mass of applicants for a place 
which one would suppose was so very unattractive—that so many 
weary eyes should be scanning over columns of advertisements, day 
after day, in hopes of some opening to what promises so very 
little—is really a melancholy thought. One is sorry to hear of so 
much virtue in distress. On the other hand, one is glad to find 
that, in so large a mass of distress, there is still so much virtue. 
When we consider, as this Review once set forth more at large in 
a special paper, howvery narrowis the choice of occupations open to 
young women without means and without friends, we are inclined 
to set down a large portion of our hundred and forty as worthy of 
something like the honours of confessorship. "We suppose nobody 
becomes a governess from choice. That is, a young woman 
would rather marry if the right man would marry her, or stay in 
her father’s house if he mot y afford to keep her there. Doubtless 
in many, perhaps most cases, young women are brought up spe- 
cially to be governesses, and doubtless, in many cases their being 
governesses is even looked to as a little social advancement ; but 
still they had rather not be governesses, if they could help it. 
This is not the case with a man’s profession. Many a man 
would be very sorry to be anything else than what he is, and 
looks upon the profits of his calling as something quite secondary. 
But then, it must be remembered, a man has several profes- 
sions to choose from. A woman, driven to choose a profession 
at all, has, if she be well disposed, a mere Hobson’s choice. She 
must either be a governess, aut id quod dicere nolo. 


Now what is it that these compulsory votaries of education 
profess to teach? Simply everything. There is the wonderful 
part of the system. No man attempts to learn or to teach more 
than a few things. A man may both speak German and play on 
the German flute, but he does not gain both accomplishments 
from the same teacher. But his sister in most cases gets her French 
lesson and her music lesson from the same hand. The governess 
must be ready to drive her pupils through all the usual branches 
of an English education—plus one or more foreign languages— 
= it may be, pte. calisthenics (an accomplishment quite 

eyond us, but one conducing, we suppose, at once to strength 
and to beauty), and the art of making wax-flowers. What the 
usual branches of an English education are, we never could 
exactly make out. The phrase is sometimes varied into “all the 
branches of English,” in which we should think no teacher 
could be found so competent as Prince Lucien Bonaparte. But 
it seems that history, arithmetic, and the use of the globes are 
all of them “ branches of English.” In one case arithmetic was 

et more solemnly announced as a branch of “ English literature.” 
Really, literature of this sort reminds us of the old lady who, 
according to her neighbour, was so illiterate that she had not a 
carpet to her sitting-room. 


From all this spring two questions. First, is it necessary 
that every girl Ps g learn everything? Next, is it neces- 
sary that every governess should mak everything? Is not 
the result, that everything is taught and nothing is learned ? 
What do our young women learn? No doubt they come out 
of the school-room very pretty, very agreeable, very full of 
feminine grace and tact; but these things, we are bound 
to suppose, come by nature, and are not taught by the governess. 
What have they learned, however, analogous to the Litere 
Humaniores, the Mathematics, the Natural Science, or the Law 
and Modern History of their brothers? The only tangible things 
in many cases are music and one or more modern languages. 
Music, indeed, seems to be the one thing needful of female educa- 
tion. Every girl must play—every governess must teach how to 
play. Again, wecan only marvel at mysteries which are beyond 
us. Many men can sing and play, but they seem to pick up the 
art as an amusement. ‘Toa girl it is at least as serious a business 
as studying Aristotle’s Ethics. Are we to infer that a taste for 
music is more common in men orin women? A knowledge of it is 
more universal among women ; but when a man has it, he seems 
to get it with much less trouble. Again, every girl must learn 
French, to which German and Italian may or may not be added. 
But how are they learned? To be spoken and written, well or 
ill, as may happen. But the use of language as a discipline of the 
mind, the connexion of one language with another, the commonest 
analogies and differences of kindred tongues, are never thought 
of. A boy learns Greek; in after life he very likely forgets it ; 
at any rate, he never speaks or writes it. His sister learns 
French—learns it, perhaps, till it is as familiar to her as 
English ; she knows the language, but she knows nothing about 
the language. She knows nothing of its derivation from Latin, 
or its influence upon English. Its history is a blank to her. 
She acquires, doubtless, the finest Parisian accent, and old 
French and provincial French are known (if at all) simply to be 
eschewed as bad French. The still living tongues of William 
the Conqueror and of Raymond of Toulouse are, of course, 
only barbarous aberrations from the pure speech of Napoleon and 
Eugenie. Now, a boy who acquires a moderate knowledge 
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of Greek, even if he forgets it afterwards, has gone through a 
very important mental discipline. He has at least done some- 
thing towards acquiring the art of all arts—the art to think. He 
cannot speak the language either of ancient or modern Athens, 
but at any rate he is not told that the speech of Homer is a 
corruption of that of Thucydides or of Trikoupes. The girl, 
again, learns history, and she learns geography, but she does not 
learn the two as one subject. Historical education is at so low 
an ebb even at our Universities that it can hardly be worse 
among women. But there is this difference. A man at Oxford 
may at least lay the foundation, even if he builds nothing upon 
.it. His sister is taught to rear, it may be, a greater edifice 
upon nothing. She can very likely answer more questions in 
modern history than he can, but she has still fainter notions of 
history as a science. She reads some history of France—she 
wades through some wonderful version of the exploits of Charle- 
magne and of Philip Augustus. Iflucky enough to have a map 
open before her, it is possibly one showing all the existing depart- 
ments; and at any rate it gives Lorraine, Alsace, Franche 
Comté, Dauphiné, and Provence, as integral portions of the 
old French monarchy. Charlemagne of course is, as the Times 
believes him to have been, a “ Roi de France” reigning at Paris. 
Philip Augustus was doubtless lord of Strasburg and Marseilles; 
for are not both places in France, and was not Philip Augustus 
King of France? Possibly she learns “ ancient” history, too; 
Mrs. Markham or Pinnock is deserted for Rollin; but she is 
lucky if she has the slightest notion that old Greeks or Italians 
were creatures of the same flesh and blood as modern English- 
men. Besides all this, she learns a vast mass of general know- 
ledge. She has Mangnall’s Questions by heart; and if learning 
words and names and definitions is good for anything, she ought 
to be able to pluck either an Historical or a Physical Examiner, 
if not in his own department, at least in the department of the 
other. 

Now, why should a girl learn so many things? Why should 
every girl learn music? Why, at all events, should it be made 
such an awful business? Why should an amusement to be laid 
aside in a few years take up more of a woman’s time than it does 
of a man’s? Why should not a girl follow her tastes, and be 
taught music, drawing, or languages thoroughly, instead of all 
of them badly? Why should not a girl who has a turn for 
languages learn Greek as well as French or German? Why, at 
all events, should she not be so taught German as to supply 
something of the same mental discipline as Greek ? 

We are putting questions much more easy to ask than to 
answer. It is easy to see the cause of the evil—it is not so easy 
to point out the remedy. A governess, according to the received 
system, is required to teach everything. That she can teach 
everything well is impossible. For the same person to be a real 
proficient in music, drawing, and language, is one of the rarest 
of accidents. In no decent college or school does one man teach 
everything. Languages and mathematics are commonly taught 
by different hands—accomplishments of mind or of body come 
from quite different sources again. But the unfortunate gover- 
ness is like the tutor of the Oxford Hall who sent in his pathetic 
complaint to the Commissioners—“ Necessity compels the single 
tutor to attempt everything.” 

The profession of a governess, being, as we said, the only one 
open to the female sex, is at once overstocked, and overstocked 
with incompetent candidates. A man is not commonly brought up 
to teaching. He does not learn merely in order that he may teach. 
‘When he has done learning, he turns tutor or schoolmaster, 
instead of turning lawyer or doctor. That is, when he teaches, he 
uses learning acquired for general purposes, not knowledge pain- 
fully crammed up specially for the purpose of being taught. But 
the governess learns that she may She may have a native 
turn for some one thing, but she cannot afford really to master 
it ; she can only learn it and teach it alongside of other things 
for which she has no mind. The whole thing naturally becomes 
mere dull cramming and lifeless drudgery—the mind is never 
exercised at all. If the pupil knows her lesson by rote, if the 
teacher is just enough ahead of her to hear it, that is all. Now, 
we believe that no truth is more certain in education than that 
even the rudiments of a study are best taught by one who is 
thoroughly master of its highest branches. But the poor 
governess cannot, by the nature of the case, be really mistress of 
anything. ‘The finest natural powers would be unavoidably 
dwarfed. Some, indeed, only profess to teach the “ rudiments” 
of some subjects, or only to teach up to a certain age. Some- 
times the “rudiments of Latin” are offered—doubtless to meet 
the case of little brothers with mammas too fond to send them 
to school, and papas too busy or too ignorant to teach them at 
home. This, we believe, means that the teacher has gone through 
the Lion Grammar and the Latin Delectus. How can the most 
“rudimentary” knowledge be gained from such a quarter ? 

We have no doubt that by many we shall be thought to be 
drawing far too dark a picture of the working of the existing 
governess system. Many young ladies doubtless have highly 
accomplished governesses at home, and are taught special subjects 
by competent masters. But such cases are necessarily excep- 
tions. They can only happen in families who at once are wealthy 
and live—for some portion of the year, at least—in or near 
either London or some other of our largest towns. To the 
mass of those who employ governesses, either the expense or 
the distance of good masters forbids anything of the kind. The 


girl must either go to school or have her universal governess 
at home. What the universal governess is we have seen. The 
school might be better, but is itso? In aschool different sub- 
jects might find different competent teachers. But is anything 
of the kind thought of? Is a girl’s education at school any more 
intellectual, any less a matter of routine and cram, than her 
education at home? ‘We speak from a less extended experience, 
but we rather fancy the contrary. . 
We are pointing out evils rather than suggesting remedies. 
So to do is always invidious; but to find out the evil must be the 
first stage in any reform. And, above all things, we hope the 
oor governesses themselves will not think us hard upon them. 
fe know what they are, but we know that it is no fault of 
theirs. We should have been no better ourselves had we been 
obliged to teach—and during our whole course of learning to look 
forward to teaching—music, French, drawing, German, history, 
arithmetic, wax-flowers, calisthenics, and the use of the globes. 
The natural bent of the mind is at once destroyed—the intellect, 
which might have learned and taught a few things well, learns 
and teaches a great many things badly. The Admirable Crichton, 
we are bound to suppose, knew everything. But had he, from his 
youth upward, had no possible means of getting his bread but by 
teaching everything, he would rapidly have fallen into the state 
of, it may be, teaching everything, but certainly of knowing 
nothing. 


ODOROUS COMPARISONS. 


Y he English morality is greatly superior to French, used to 
be one of the cardinal points of an Englishman’s national 
belief. But we happily live in an age of the world when many 
new discoveries are made, and when national prejudices are mer- 
cilessly dealt with. We have learnt much in regard to France, 
and are far wiser than our forefathers. We have learnt to value 
French valour, French government, French supremacy as we 
ought. The French army is the model which our military 
authorities are taught to look at, not as seeking to approach, but 
only distantly to follow. When we address the French Ruler, 
we are told to do it not with the insolent assumption of equality 
worn by our fathers, but “in the Janguage due to a conqucror.” 
So, in regard to morality, we are gradually attaining a more 
fitting and a more humble frame of mind. Many clever men of 
late have been forward to maintain the doctrine that ix this 
respect Paris has nothing to fear from a comparison with 
London. And they dispose with great facility of the fallacies 
by which the obsolete national prejudice used to be supported. 
They regard neither private gossip, nor bastardy returns, nor 
literary peculiarities. Private gossip is not a very formidable 
species of testimony to struggle against. In all such inquiries it 
must go for very little. Foxes that have lost their own tails 
would always fain persuade you that such a thing as a tail does 
not exist in the whole vulpine world. A thorough-bred Guards- 
man interrogated at Pratt’s towards three o’clock a.m., will, if 
you credit all his well-seasoned anecdotes, make short work of 
any claims that you may advance on behalf of the feminine 
probity of the English upper classes. Parisian society may 
well complain of being condemned on evidence which has 
not even spared Queen Elizabeth herself. Nor are the 
bastardy returns much more convincing. They are among 
the most delusive tests of national morality that can well be 
devised. Those who rely on them always forget that illegitimate 
children imply a certain though very limited remnant of virtue. 
The character of French light literature is rather a more 
difficult nut for the advocates of Parisian morals to crack; and 
therefore they have taken a rather bolder line. It is impossible 
to deny the existence of certain peculiarities in which the light 
literature of France differs very obviously from that of England. 
Not only is it much more plain-spoken—not only is much dwelt 
upon which we should no more think of writing about than we 
should think of sentimentalizing over sewers—but it assumes, as 
a matter of course, a moral depravity in the men and women 
described which no English moralist ever ventures to impute to 
the men and women of his own country. Any mother can fear- 
lessly put most Evglish novels into her daughter’s hands; but it 
mone require a very special guarantee to embolden her to do so 
with a French one. ‘This distinction, however, it is now the 
fashion to say, is no evidence of the inferiority of France in 
morality, but only of the hypocrisy of English puritanism. Les 
Filles de Plitre and Fanny are not to be taken as symptoms of 
anything rotten in French society, but only as charming instances 
of the candour of French writers. They tell all the worst they 
know, while their English rivals conceal all but the best. If 
Mr. Charles Reade and Mr. G. Eliot were only as outspoken and 
as merciless as M. Xavier de Montépin, we should not see much 
to choose between the two pictures of morality. 

Of course this theory may be true. There is nothing abso- 
lutely impossible in the idea that a number of novel-writers have 
conspired together to depict a state of society far better or far 
worse than that in which their daily lives are passed. It may 


have happened, according to the sarcasm of Voltaire, that “la 
pudeur, ayant quitté les maurs, s’est refugiée sur les levrcs,” 
though he himself was an unfortunate proof that its total 
absence from the lips is apt to imply its total absence from the 
life. But the difficulty in the way of this lenient construction is, 
that ifitis worth anything it must apply with equal force to other 
epochs besides the present. Italy, ir 
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all had periods in their literary history the productions of which 
would be banished from any decent drawing-room of the present 
day. Unluckily for the modern apologists of the adultery 
school, these epochs of literary putrescence were all strictly 
synchronous with well-known periods of national demoralization. 

he date of the nadir of literary and of social morals is in each 
case precisely the same. In France it may be fixed either durin 
the life of Catherine of Medici or during that of Louis XV. 
In Italy it was the era of licentious softness, springing from the 
classical revival and rudely broken by the Reformation, whose 
inauguration dates from the Decamerone, and whose close was 
marked by the Orlando. In England it was the generation of 
dramatists and poets who grew into fame under the fostering 
freedom of the Merry Monarch’s court. It has never been 
otherwise—the literature has always been a perfect barometer of 
the morality of the educated classes. If the Paris of our time 
lives purely while it writes foully, it is a solitary instance in the 
history of the world. 

But if the novelists do, as we are told, grossly exaggerate the 
vice of French society, they are not alone in the conspiracy. 
Most travellers in France will have purchased a very prosaic and 
matter-of-fact little production,entitled, Z’ Indicateur des Chemins 
de Fer—being no other than Bradshaw’s French colleague. All 
that appears in this valuable work, even down to the advertise- 
ments, with the exception of the self-laudations of the hotel pro- 
prietors, may be safely taken as free from every tinge of imagina- 
tion. We transcribe an advertisement which has, no doubt, 
caught the eye of many of our readers. The italics are ours :— 

Matson p’ACCOUCHEMENT, dirigée par Madame Rosert, Ex-Sage- 
Femme-en-Chef & la Maternité de Laon.—Cette Maison, située au milieu 
d’un vaste Jardin clos de murs; et dans une localité peu fréquentée des 
environs de Paris, offre toutes les garanties de diserétion désirables, et se 
recommande par sa bonne tenue et sa moralité.—On y trouve & des prix 
modérés des Chambres élégantes et confortables.—Salle de bains, Piano, 
Bibliothéque, Journaux, ete. ete. Des Pavillons et un Jardin particulier sont 
& la disposition d’une dame qui désirerait rester seule——On se charge du 

lacement des enfants.—Nourrices, Layettes. 

L’expérience que Madame Robert a acquise durant 17 ans, dans sa profes- 
sion, et son titre de Profi d’accouch ts, par arrété de S. E.le Ministre 
de l’Instruction publique, sont un sir garant des soins éclairés que l'on 
recoit chez elle.—Pour tous renseignements, s’adresser &4 M. Robert, Médecin 
Accoucheur, Rue et Ile Saint-Louis, 27, 4 Paris, car, par réserve, on ne donne 
Yadresse de I’établissement qu’autant qu’il est nécessaire. 

Some of the advertisements admitted into our more necessi- 
tous periodicals in England are no doubt disgraceful enough, 
but at least they do not offer facilities for vice. Conceive the 
state of indignation into which the English public mind would 
fall if Bradshaw were to come out with an advertisement offering 
a seclusion “with all the guarantees of discretion,” but in 
a locality for precaution’s sake concealed, where illegitimate 
children might be safely, secretly, and luxuriously brought into 
the world, and afterwards comfortably got rid of. There is a 
volume of significance in the claim of bonne tenue et moralité for 
such a place. The openness of the offer and the impudence of 
the claim in themselves reveal the depth to which French public 
opinion has sunk in these matters. It is not that they furnish 
any exact measure of the prevalence of the offence which the 
advertisement proposes to shelter, but they do accurately indi- 
cate the depravity of the code of morals popularly received; and 
a disease in the public opinion of a nation is a far more dan- 
gerous malady, and a far more certain sign of rapid moral decay, 
than any a however great, of a mere calendar of crimes. 
A healthy public opinion co-existing with individual laxity shows 
that the community is still struggling to shake off the disease 
that has fastened on it; but when the public opinion itself is 
infected, the struggle is at an end. When the light that is in 
them is darkness, enlightenment seems almost hopeless. When 
vice has ceased to offer its homage to virtue, virtue must be 
weak indeed. About the extent of individual profligacy in the 
two capitals discussion is useless, because reel is impossible ; 
but we cannot be mistaken in the far more important fact, that 
the public opinion of England on matters of morality is far as 
yet from having sunk to the level of France. 


THE NEW PHEASANTS. 


| the newly-opened kingdom of Japan there live two species 
of Pheasant, far more beautiful and not less hardy than the 
bird which has so long been acclimated in Europe (Phasianus 
colchicus) and the Chinese Ring-neck (Pk. torquatus), which 
was first brought from the East in the last century and re- 
introduced by the Zoological Society about ten years ago. The 
Japanese Green Pheasant (Ph. versicolor) formed part of the 
remarkable collection of living animals which the late Earl of 
Derby accumulated at Knowsley, he having acquired through 
the Zoological Society of Amsterdam the only pair which have 
been known to reach ) Sd e. The female having died on her 
passage to London from Rotterdam—most probably in conse- 
quence of the interruption thus caused to the deposition of her 
eggs—some hens of the common pheasant were — with the 
male, and from these individuals and their produce some ver 

curious results were obtained. In three seasons the birds whic 

had been kept most closely to the pure blood of the male lost all 
trace of the maternal stain, and were to all appearance identical 
with Japanese specimens of Phasianus versicolor. From some 
of these has originated a second cross of greater beauty and 
size than the common pheasant, which is now not unfrequently 


met with in Norfolk, where the bird was introduced in 1852 or 
1853 by Mr. J. H. Gurney, who bred successfully at Easton from 
a pen of two females and a male, which he purchased at the 
Knowsley sale in 1851. The late Duke of Leeds, Mr. Betts 
of Preston Hall, and some other proprietors, derived their stock of 
the same cross from birds bred from the best Knowsley produce 
in the Zoological Gardens. The cross in question, now strongly 
established in England, is of surpassing loveliness—the deep 
velvet green of versicolor giving intensity of colour not only 
to the breast but to the margins of the flank feathers, which, 
as well as the feathers of the back, vary considerably in in- 
dividuals according to their approach or removal ie the 
oe race of either species. ld birds have not yet been 
‘illed, but there is no doubt that fine specimens of the cross 
will go considerably above four pounds in weight—a notice- 
able illustration of the vigour implanted by the access of new 
blood, for the versicolor is less in size, if anything, than either 
the common pheasant or the Chinese ring-neck. The second 
Japanese species (Ph. soémmeringii) is of singularly strikin 

appearance, being of a nearly uniform copper colour, wit 

lustrous metallic reflections, and having an extremely er 
tail. It is only known from skins brought by naturalists; but 
the opportunities which must now arise of communicating with the 
interior of the country will probably, before many years have 
passed, enable our residents to obtain living specimens of both 
this and the green pheasants, in sufficient numbers to ensure 
co _— establishment in the preserves of England and 
cotland. 


The whole of the True Pheasants are indigenous to temperate 
—. and are all capable of the most perfect acclimatation in 

estern Europe. There are at least six, if not seven, species— 
the two above mentioned in Japan; the ring-necked pheasant of 
China (Ph. torquatus), with pale fawn-coloured flanks ; the larger 
ring-necked pheasant of Northern Asia (Ph. mongolicus), with 
bright red flanks; the acclimated bird from Western Caucasus 
(Ph. colchicus) ; and the somewhat aberrant species, first brought 
by the late Mr. Reeves from the mountains of Cochin China 
(Ph. Reevesi, veneratus of the Continental authors), which 
actually bred with females of the common pheasant in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society in 1833, but without any second 
result. In this magnificent bird the , ce etme of feather is 
carried to the greatest known dimensions, the central pair in the 
tail measuring in fine specimens upwards of five feet in length. 
It is surprising, by the way, that among the wondrous efforts of 
ornamentation which have lately prevailed in ladies’ riding-hats, 
this striking production of nature has escaped adoption. The 
rarity and value of the trophy would necessarily confine it to very 
few heads. The nearest approach to the true + eer is found in 
the Cheer, a large and harmoniously-coloured bird from the Hima- 
layan range, which has recently been imported and bred by the 
Zoological Society. A sufficient number of pairs were sent out 
from their establishment last year to ensure, apparently, its per- 
manent acclimatation in this country. That the whole of the true 
pheasants, as well as all the other allied species of game birds 
which inhabit the temperate and colder zones of the Himalaya 
may be acclimated here under favourable conditions, is very clear 
from the results which have been obtained by the Zoological 
Society in respect to the Cheer and some other species, of which 
upwards of a hundred young birds were to be seen all last 
summer in a remote corner of the garden in a provisional in- 
closure, more remarkable for its proved usefulness than for its 
grace. 

The history of this experiment will be interesting hereafter, 
and ought to be recorded. It is now several years since the 
first living pair of Monals or Impeyan Pheasants (Lophophorus 
impeyanus), the most brilliant of the Indian gallinaces, were 
brought to this country by an officer coming home on furlough. 
After much diplomacy, the late Earl of Derby became their 
possessor, and at his death these birds and their young, reared 
at Knowsley in 1851, were presented to her Majesty the Queen 
by the present Earl. Several other birds of this splendid species, 
which weighs upwards of six pounds, were brought home over- 
land by the late Lord Hardinge, and two of them were ex- 
hibited by the Zoological Society in 1849. From the period of 
their first introduction until last season, in consequence of the 
birds being in the hands of different possessors, and perhaps 
from less thoughtful treatment, the progress of reproduction 
went on but slowly. There was evidence enough, however, to 
prove that the Monal is capable of bearing the vicissitudes of 
our climate, that its young can be reared here, and further, that 
the English-bred birds would produce again as vigorously as 
those imported from India. And so, in the summer of 1856, the 
Zoological Society came to a serious determination of trying the 
experiment of acclimatation on a sufficiently large scale to afford 
some probability of lasting success. 

The Governor-General of India, being himself a member of the 
Society, appears to have given this undertaking his liberal and 
cordial assistance, and the result was that in July, 1857, a splendid 
collection of Indian game birds was landed from one of the vessels 
belonging to Mr. Green’s fleet, at Blackwall, and forthwith lodged 
at the Gardens in the Regent’s Park. The Monals, which were the 

rincipal objects of the expedition were, indeed, lost, but the 
heer and thoes species of Kaleege Pheasants, arrived in such 
admirable condition that two of the latter began laying imme- 
diately. If the Indian mutiny had not broken out, it was the 
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intention of the Society to have undertaken a more important 
and more certain experiment in 1858, by rearing birds in the 
Himalaya, and then transferring this reclaimed stock to England 
in the following winter. There is no doubt that this plan, if 
carried into effect, would have counteracted almost all the diffi- 
culties which were experienced in the first and rather hurried 
attempt of 1857. Last summer we watched with care the pro- 
gress of the young birds in the Zoological Gardens, and it was 
evident that the incessant attention which was bestowed on 
them met with extraordinary success—scarcely a weak bird 
heing visible in the inclosures until the very latest hatch of 
Cheer made their appearance at a time when, in the case of 
ordinary pheasants, they would certainly have been abandoned 
as hopeless. 

The Kaleege, reared by the Zoological Society, are of three 
distinct species (Gallophasis Horsfieldii, G. melanotus, G. albo- 
eristatus). They all appear to be as hardy as common poultry; and 
it seems quite aati that they may some day be attached to 
the basse cour in the half-reclaimed state of the Guinea fowl, 
which makes so valuable a roast in the period of difficulty in our 
gastronomic year occasioned by the cessation of game in February. 
They approach the Silver Pheasant in form, are extremely 
prolific, and the white-crested Kaleege particularly is an attractive 
and elegant bird. They are much more rapid on the wing than 
could be supposed possible from their compressed tails, and on 
the ground their speed is unapproachable. The white-crested 
Kaleege and the Cheer are abundant on the mountain side at 
Simla, and most of the birds of these two species sent home by 
the Governor-General of India were obtained in that country. 
The produce of the white-crested Kaleege in the Zoological 
Gardens was more limited than the others, but only in conse- 
quence of there being but one female. 

The perfect hardiness of the English offspring of the imported 
birds has been demonstrated to conviction by their treatment at 
Hawkstone, where a pair of Cheer and five Kaleege lived in per- 
fect freedom during last winter with no other shelter than the 
evergreens on whick they roosted. The inclosure in which they 
were placed on their arrival contains about two acres, exposed to 
the south, on a rocky slope running through the centre of the 
park. These birds have necessarily been pinioned to prevent 
their escape, but their carriage on the ground is extremely inte- 
resting. Gifted with immense speed, the Cheer, either in running 
or under any excitement, expands his long tail horizontally, dis- 

laying the bright chesnut coverts and side feathers in their fullest 
etry and stretches his long neck, on which the pale grey, 


minutely spotted with black, seems almost white by contrast with | 


the dark ferns and deep green holly as he rushes past and through 
them. His size dilates, and one cannot help an exclamation of de- 
light in anticipation of the brilliance with which he will rise arrow- 
like through the trees when in full possession of his powers of 
flight. As five-and-twenty Cheer were bred in the Regent’s 
Park, some ten or eleven pairs are probably now in existence in 
England; and, if they are treated with only a moiety of the 
success which was obtained in the first year, the season of 1860 
will see a great stock of this valuable and most desirable addi- 
tion to our preserves. The necessity of a further importation 
is, however, obvious to every one who understands the physiolo- 
gical exigencies of such an experiment; and it is therefore to be 
hoped that the termination of the Indian disturbances will enable 
us to return to these peaceful pursuits, fortified by partial pro- 
gress, and desirous of completing it. And it is only a beginning 
as yet; for in the valleys of the Himalaya and along the very 
snow line lives many a species equally available, although as 
yet unknown to the general public except by the skins which 
Indian sportsmen who have penetrated into their craggy father- 
land send home among their trophies. 

We have already spoken of the Monal. The failure of the 
Society’s importation of this bird and the bluefaced Ceriornis, 
or horned pheasant, in 1857, has retarded its establishment; but 
there are now at least a dozen Monals in the Zoological Gardens, 
belonging to her Majesty, to Mr. Clarke of Swakeleys, and the 
Society. Itis to be hoped, therefore, that another step will be 
gained in the present season. Nothing can be more beautiful or 
singular than the actions of the Monal, more compact than his 
form, more striking than his colour. - As the sunshine falls upon 
his emerald crest, his golden neck, or purple shoulders, he 
is as effulgent as the brightest of the Z'rochilide. His breast, 
of intense velvet black—the blackest of black, as in the hum- 
ming birds—aids by contrast the jewelled splendour of the 
adjacent lights; and it seems a law of nature in the wondrous 
coloration which we find in certain groups, that excessive bril- 
liance is always strengthened and maintained by this juxtaposi- 
tion of the dullest and deepest contrast of black, or of white. 

There cannot be less than fourteen or fifteen species of the 
larger game birds of the Himalaya, which, as regards acclima- 
tation, come within the same category as the Cheer, and their 
ultimate introduction into Europe has now, by the experiment 
of the Zoological Society, been reduced to a matter of time and 
expenditure alone. The new establishment, which has emanated 
from the powerful interest excited by the Société d’Acclimatation 
in France, will necessarily have a stimulating influence on prac- 
tical naturalists throughout the world in reference to these 
objects ; but the unrivalled facilities which are presented by the 
parks and forests of Great Britain ought at least to secure to us 
the credit of being the first to utilize the products of our own 
Empire. 


REVIEWS. 


RENAN’S ESSAYS 


RENAN is, perhaps, the most eminent Frenchman whose 
» reputation does not date back to the Constitutional era. 
It is not-only that he is a great Oriental scholar, and that he has 
brought to philological and ethnological criticism a great delicac 
and originality of thought, but he has one of those minds which 
have the faculty of giving impressions at once new and distinct 
to persons who have only a general acquaintance with his special 
subjects. The character, also, that shines through his writings is 
even more attractive than their contents. We see reflected in 
his pages a tender, melancholy, generous mind, endowed at once 
with the patience of scepticism and the enthusiasm of poetical 
and religious feeling, and capable of surveying what passes before 
his eyes in the light of historical generalization. He does not 
age that the survey is a very cheerful one. He dissents 
rom almost everything that is now uppermost in France. The 
true aim of all forms of government is, he says, the liberty of the 
individual ; and he finds the individual entirely sacrificed in France 
in order that the wheels of the State machine may roll easily. 
The principles of 1 ‘789. which are now supposed to have come to 
maturity in the Kmpire, were mere enunciations of abstract 
philosophy, whereas all liberty and improvement must, as 

. Rénan urges, have their roots in the past. What the 
modern world aims at is material comfort; but to all that is 
high and noble in man material comfort is, to say the 
least, a matter of perfect indifference. A mass of comfort- 
able persons on a dead level of equality, and without any in- 
dividual will, thought, or character, is a reality to which French 
society is rapidly tending, but it is not avery noble or satis- 
factory ideal. France, according to M. Rénan, has had great 
chances, and has thrown them away. At each stage of her history 
the wrong thing happened. Protestantism was driven into a 
corner. Feudality was not transformed, but swept away. M. 
Rénan appears to recognise as true the theory which delights 
so many of his countrymen, and sees in the Revolution the 
triumph of the old Gallic element over the Germanic. But he 
looks on this, not as a gain, but as a loss. The Gauls, deeply 
imbued with the principles and habits of the Roman Imperial 
administration, received all the ideas of freedom they ever 
acquired from their Frank conquerors. To combat the evils of 
French civilization, reflection, says M. Rénan, can do almost 
nothing. If this were true, we do not understand how he can 
look forward as he does to better times with any more definite 
and reasonable expectation than a vague hope, like that with 
which the Celtic tribes, whose poetry is so dear to him, look 
forward to a Messiah of their race. If reflection—that is, the 
intellect of man working with a consciousness of having particular 
problems to solve—cannot prevent France from sinking into 
the state of China, what is there to prevent it? If the habit of 
administration and the love of material comfort stifle all thought 
in France, or prevent the influence of thought from affecting any 
but the thinkers themselves, the French may simply consider 
themselves the born slaves of prefects and cooks for ever. We 
venture to hope that M. Rénan takes too gloomy a view of the 
future in this respect, because we do not ilon the destinies of 
mankind to be so low. And it is a question affecting all man- 
kind. As surely as the intellect of man is exerted continuously, 
two consequences will, in the lapse of ages, ensue. Society will 
tend to a democratic equality, and individuals will be inclined to 
absorb themselves in material prosperity. There is no help for 
it. Wherever civilization is not arrested, it will infallibly bring 
these two great difficulties in its train. The class of philosophers 
whom Sir Archibald Alison represents tell us that this does not 
much signify, because, when Western Europe gets utterly de- 
graded, it will be refreshed by an inroad of Russians. In a 
thousand years, we suppose, the Russians will be refreshed by the 
Kamschatkans ; and they, in their turn, will be reclaimed from 
civilization by the Feejee Islanders. If this is all that civilized 
Christendom is to come to, it is a remarkably poor affair. We 
do not comprehend why man should be supposed to be so utterly 
unable to guard against dangers which he can so accurately fore- 
see and so exactly estimate. When it becomes generally recog- 
nised that European society is exposed to these dangers, the mere 
fact of this recognition will act as a powerful counterbalancing 
influence. The leading minds of Western Europe are beginning 
to exert themseives to enlighten society on the very serious peril 
to which it is exposed, and there is no reason why the countrymen 
of Mr. Mill and M. Rénan should not gradually embrace a truth 
which is not more obscure than many truths which, in past ages, 
have been brought home to the common mind. 

Tn the collection of essays which M. Rénan has now published, 
is an excellent one pointing out the mistakes which have been 
made by the Liberal party in France. In almost every point 
relating to the organization of civil society, this party appears to 


| him to have seen the general end that was to be attained, much 


better than the means of obtaining it. After it had suppressed 
ull privileges, whether of individuals or corporate bodies, it could 
not see in any social office anything but a department of State 
administration. Under such a system, State power is in the 


_ # Essais de Morale et de Critique. Par Ernest Rénan, Paris: Lévy. 
London: Jeffs, 1859, 
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hands of functionaries, and as these functionaries have no vested 
right in their functions, they have no means of resistance, and 
they are the ready tools of any kind of tyranny. By the side 
of such a system there seems reason in the most grotesque ano- 
malies of the past. Certainly, if ever there was anything theo- 
retically absurd, it was that judicial offices should be purchase- 
able; and yet it was very possible that a magistrate who had 
purchased his office, and who thenceforward had notking to fear 
and nothing to hope, might be much more confidently looked to 
for a fair decision than a dependent functionary. So, too, the 
feudal notion, according to which the King held lis crown by the 
right of conquest, just as the subject possessed his privileges 
against the po by the title of his sword, seems utterly un- 
reasonable, while no conception can be more logical than that 
of sovereignty looked at as a delegation from society. And yet 
history shows that the first notion, absurd as it is, has produced 
the best political state the world has ever known, and that the 
superiority of modern civilization over ancient is in a great measure 
due to the fact that royalty was for ages in the modern world 
nothing but what M. Rénan happily calls a great metairie, towards 
which the subject was quit when he had once paid his customar 
dues. To such thoughts the promoters of the Revolution and their 
successors were utterly strangers ; and it is the result of historical 
inquiry and meditation that has made M. Rénan come at last to 
a Tifforent opinion of this revolution from that which he once 
entertained with regard to it, and which he shared with most of 
the present set of Liberals in France. He now asks his friends 
to cease to think that the Revolution of 1789 dispenses them 
from going any further back into the history of mankind. What- 
ever may be the importance of that event, it is too apt to produce 
asort of optical illusion, like that which makes the traveller 
think that the mountains he sees in front of him are the highest 
summits of the range. “ For a long time, I own,” says M. Rénan, 
‘the Revolution dazzled me ; I quite saw how mediocre were the 
intellects and how low the education of its authors, but I insisted 
on attaching to their work a great political importance. Subse- 
quently I have recognised that, with a few exceptions, the men of 
that time were as simple in politics as in history and philosophy. 
They were entirely wanting in anything like a deep knowledge 
of the past ; a certain violent access of bad taste troubled their 
brain, and plunged them into the state of drunkenness, peculiar 
to the French mind, which is often the cause of great things being 
done, but which renders impossible all foresight for the future, 
and all width of political view.” 

M. Rénan finds in the Académie Frangaise the only element 
of resistance in France to the prevailing abasement of democracy. 
The Academy is, he says, the only institution in France that is 
two hundred years old. It is also the only body that has always 
escaped from the pressure of succeeding Governments. And 
now so thoroughly has the notion of the Academy worked itself 
into the minds of all Frenchmen—it has become so thoroughly a 
part of France—that it is difficult to conceive any power that 
could think of attacking it. ‘ Without knowing or wishing it, 
Richelieu, in founding the Academy, founded the rival to the 
enormous power of the State, which chiefly owed its origin to him.” 
And M. Rénan asks us to observe that, in the days of the old 
Monarchy, the Academy was independent precisely because it 
depended directly on the King. The,chief burden of despotism— 
that which makes it in the long run so destructive of all that is 
free and elevated—is not so much that power is placed in the 
hands of a single person, as that the power so placed is necessarily 
shared with agents whose position compels them to mediocrity 
and the arts of a low cunning. In its early days, the Academy 
had to answer to no one but the King. Pe | it must be re- 
membered that it was as much a representative of French 
society as of French literature. M. Rénan heartily approves of 
this. He thinks it an excellent thing that there should have 
been, in the list of the forty, men who have never won a name in 
literature, but who helped, by their taste and their position in 
society, to fix the taste of their times. He also thinks it per- 
fectly justifiable if seats in the Academy have been, as is 
reported, occasionally given according to the wishes of fair 
intriguers. So long as the woman who interfered had a 
real claim to be heard in the selection of a body repre- 
senting French society, there is nothing to regret in their 
interference having been successful. M. Rénan, who finds 
so little to conserve in France, and is therefore ultra-conservative 
of the little he finds, even goes farther, and regrets that any of 
those prejudices should have died out of society which have in old 
times operated to exclude men connected with callings looked 
down on by the world. Prejudices, he says, give men self- 
respect, and keep up some sort of barriers in’ society. We 
cannot fancy that any amount of philosophical reflection will 
make a paradox like this generally palatable in France; but the 
essay is quite conclusive enough to make both Frenchmen and 
foreigners feel how valuable will be the aid which it will be in 
the power of the Academy to furnish when a serious struggle 
against Chinese equality is bade in France. 

Perhaps, however, the two most interesting and characteristic 
essays in this volume are those in which M. Rénan tells us 
where he does not find poetry and where he does. The first is 
on the French Exhibition, and he attempts to bring down the 
glorifiers of industry and its results to what he thinks their 
proper level. He asks them to recal other great meetings of 
the human race in past ages. When the Arabs met in their 
solemn assemblies—when the Greeks met at their games—when 


the Middle Ages came together to celebrate the Jubilee at . 


Rome—poetry in some shape or other was always evoked by 
the occasion, and a religious feeling was spontaneously awakened 
by the people at large. But the Palace of Industry is a purely 
prosaic business. Fourier that the time come 
when civilized nations, tired of their differences and struggles in 
the battle-field and the council-chamber, would meet only to 
engage in the happy rivalry of seeing which could make the best 
cakes. This golden time, says M. Rénan, must be very nearly 
come, now that nations can assemble to see which can put most 
cleverly together threads of cotton or silk. The age of poetry 
is past, he tells us, in Europe. The only poet now is the 
critic. He can go back into the far past nn | put together the 
shreds of forgotten poetry. M. Rénan has shown how this is to 
be done, in an Essay on Celtic poetry. He is a Breton by race, and 
his attachment to the legends and romances of the Bretons, and 
of the parent tribes on this side of the water, is a very marked 
feature in his literary character. It does not seem a very strong 
statement that the critic is the real poet when a critic writes 
an essay like this. To most readers a perfectly new source of 
feeling will be revealed in it, and a whole set of new conceptions 
of man and nature suggested. We cannot pretend to give any 
account of this paper. To do so would involve a long exami- 
nation of the peculiarities of the poetry which has so powerfully 
coloured European thought, and has more especially introduced 
into it the great elements of chivalric courtesy and a sense of the 
mystery of nature. Our present purpose is simply to notice this 
essay so far as it illustrates the character of its author. It shows 
how intimately a wide-seeing love of liberty and a free habit of 
criticism can be, and in fact are, allied in the highest minds with 
an unexpected degree of enthusiasm. In very many points 
M. Rénan reminds us of Mr. Mill, and in none more than this. 
The two volumes of Mr. Mill’s Essays recently published opened 
a new side of Mr. Mill’s character to readers who had only 
known his more elaborate works, and showed how strong a vein 
of enthusiasm has tinged his whole mode of viewing current 
events. The last essay in M. Rénan’s collection—that on the 
Celtic poetry—produces precisely the same effect. 


WHISTON’S DEMOSTHENES.* 


Wwe have already had occasion to notice, with different degrees 
of commendation, various specimens of the classical series 
to which Mr. Whiston has contributed an edition of Demo- 
sthenes. Several attempts have been made t construct a complete 
and uniform series of the principal classical writers, from the 
time that the Jesuits undertook their great work, in usum Sere- 
nissimi Delphini, down to the present day. One or two such 
undertakings are now in progress in Germany; and that which 
we owe to Mr. George Long and Mr. Macleane, the most 
recent volume of which is now before us, is perhaps the most 
satisfactory experiment of the kind which has issued from the 
English press. Whatever may be the advantages of such an ar- 
rangement considered in the abstract, it is liable to one incidental 
disadvantage. One weak link may break the whole chain; one 
ill-executed volume may drag a dozen very respectable editions 
through the dirt. Whether Mr. Whiston is more likely to 
befoul his fellow-labourers or to suffer from contact with them, 
is a question which our readers will allow us to help them in 
solving. 

The first question that occurs to one on taking up a new book 
is this: —For what class of readers is it designed? In the case 
of a new edition of a Greek orator this question will resolve 
itself into the following interrogatories:—Is it for teachers or 
for learners? Is it for school or for college? Is it for fifth- 
form or for sixth-form boys? Is it for passmen or for classmen ? 
No man can write a sermon which may be warranted to keep a 
country congregation awake at three o'clock p.m. after an early 
dinner in August unless he has the said congregation present to 
his mind’s eye while he is sitting at his desk. Noman can compile 
an intelligent, or even an intelligible, commentary, unless he has 
a pretty clear idea of the sort of persons who are to turn over its 
leaves with nightly and daily hand. Mr. Whiston appears to 
haye contemplated a somewhat miscellaneous congregation :— 

I have endeavoured,.... to adapt the work to the wants of 
university students, and of the upper classes in our public schools, in 
the hope that, if at all successful, it may also be of service to more 
advanced scholars, and not without benefit to the teacher as well as the 
pupil. The familiarity which an editor of ordinary diligence and ability 
must gain with his author ought to secure these results, and suggests, 
if it does not realize, corresponding expectations. 

The learned editor has sat down to his task in a spirit of com- 
rehensive philanthropy, both desiring and expecting to do good 
o classman and passman, fifth-form and sixth-form, master and 

scholar, tutor and pupil. Quid feret hic tanto dignum promissor 
hiatu? We believe that we shall give our readers a fair idea 
of the scholarship of this edition by an examination of Mr. 
Whiston’s commentary upon one of the orations. It will be a 
sufficient sample—a brick out of the house, or ex pede Herculem, 
or what you will. If one, we cannot for a moment doubt which ; 
if for no other reason, for this, that every one who reads Demo- 


* Bibliotheca Classica. Demosthenes; with an English Commentary. B 
the Rev. Robert Whiston, M.A., Head Master of the King’s School, 
Rochester, and late Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. 1. 
London: Whittaker and Co,; and George Bell, 1859. 
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sthenes has read it. We shall therefore confine ourselves to the 
great speech, [epi rov Srepdvov. 

Mr. WVhiston’s annotations contain a considerable amount of 
commonplace matter, which we should hardly have thought it 
worth his while to insert in an edition which is designed to 
benefit the ‘ teacher as well as the pupil.” But we must recollect 
that it is intended for the use of the “ upper classes” (plural) 
“in our public schools,” and we must therefore conceive that it 
is intended to benefit the fourth and fifth as well as the sixth 
form. So that, perhaps, we ought not to be surprised, in a 
volume of such pretensions, by the following pieces of informa- 
tion :— 

dig piv»... dé.] For rag and rag dé. 

‘I presume.’ 

Mr. Whiston is fond of illustrating Greek idioms (we presume, 
for the benefit of the fourth form) in a rather peculiar way. 
Instead of explaining the rationale of the phrase, or pointing to 
a parallel passage from any Greek author, he adduces some 
manifest Grecism from his favourite author, Milton, somewhat 
on the principle of ignotum per ignotius. We have two instances 
in one page :— 

. With the construction comp. Milton, 
Sams. Agonist. “ Knowing, as needs I must, by thee betrayed.” 


they are called . . . Milton, P. JL. iii. : 


‘¢ Or hear’ st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who can tell ?” 


The absurdity of it is, that no one but a Greek scholar can pos- 
sibly construe these affectations of Milton’s; they need to be 
illustrated by Greek, and are of no use in illustrating it. Mr. 
Whiston has been guilty of a sort of philological darepov mpdrepov. 
We have heard of a worthy Dissenting minister somewhere, who 
was more voluble than logical, and who called the attention of 
his flock to the providential arrangement by which large rivers 
always flowed by great cities. The idea of the rivers havin 
determined the position of the cities had evidently never occurre 
to him. The city was a primary fact—the river an accidental 
appendage. Mr. Whiston’s mind seems to be in a somewhat 
similar condition. Milton, to whom he awards the epithet which 
Claud Halcro reserved for Dryden, is a primary fact—a standard 
by which every other writer and every language may be 
measured. 

We have called attention to Mr. Whiston’s superfluous com- 
ments upon idioms which are sufficiently familiar to moderate 
scholars. Presently we shall have occasion to charge him with 
omitting to notice constructions which are less familiar. In 
one instance, at least, he has contrived to commit both faults 
in a single. note, and to combine with them an entirely false 
explanation of the construction. The use of the participle after 
verbs of sense, &c., agreeing with the subject, is a noteworthy 
construction, but itis one of everyday occurrence. There is an 
example of it among the specimens of Mr. Whiston’s annotations 
which we have already given. The peculiar usage of the verb 
meptopay certainly deserves to be pointed out—at all events to a 
learner who is thought to require information on the former 
head. But in the following note Mr. Whiston speaks of the 
former, and takes no notice of the latter :— 

yeyvépeva] . .. Observe the participle after a verb of 
sense or perception. 

This explanation is, moreover, quite erroneous. No doubt “ the 
participle” is literally “after a verb of sense,” but it does not 
follow the verb qua a verb of sense. 

The truth is that Mr. Whiston has a very inadequate idea of 
the peculiar uses of the Greek participle. For example, in 
p. 477 (274]* he translates :— 

dvayen . . . td pr) It 
“must be”... . ‘* that while pursuing the interests of our enemies 
he refrained from bringing,” &c. 

Any one who will refer to the passage will see at a glance that 
the participle is causal, and not temporal. 

Again, in p. 535 [315], he translates :— 

y', obx rixn we paddne 
Karn yopeic. 

Mr. Whiston, who evidently. does not see that here, as often 
elsewhere, the participle is more important than the finite verb, 
translates :— 

Good, indeed—don’t you see ?—is the fortune in which having passed 
your life, &c. 


It should be :— 
You have passed your life in a fine fortune, to find fault with the 
meanness of mine. 


We cannot | requesting our readers to notice the singular 
elegance of the last-cited translation of Mr. Whiston’s. It is 
just about as much and as little English as the two passages 
quoted above from Milton. We cannot congratulate Mr. Whiston 
on the felicity of his renderings. This is the more unfortunate, 
as translations of difficult passages play by far too important a part 
in his notes. This isa common fault in recent editions of classical 
writers. We are convinced that it is most mischievous in its 
results. Boys, or men, get up the renderings from their notes, 
‘which save, in fact, the trouble of a” crib. As to enucleating 


* The number in brackets refers to the folio paging. 


the sense which underlies a difficult construction by the rules of 
grammar, they never think of it—why should they P—is not the 
passage ready translated for them? So they never learn to 
swim without corks, and they never become scholars. If Mr. 
Whiston had enlarged a little more upon the constructions, and 
translated a little less, his work would have had a better chance 
of being useful. Even in that case, however, it would have been 
more valuable only if his explanations of difficult constructions 
were the right ones. We confess that the specimens of Mr. 
Whiston’s scholarship which we possess are of such a kind as to 
render it doubtful how far the world would have been a gainer, 
after all, by any further exhibitions of grammatical knowledge, 
For instance, in p. 533 [314] we have :— 
ody tveypagne] ‘when, however, you did get enrolled,’ 


So far so good. But Mr. Whiston proceeds :— 
This use of ody after a parenthesis is, &c. 


The explanation is quite wide of the mark. Mr. Whiston has evi- 
dently failed to observe that 8’ odv is used very much like dAX’ ody, 
“ however,” “anyhow.” In another place he has clearly missed 
the meaning of v7) A’ Aia, in putting an imaginary 
objection. He also appears to be ignorant of the peculiar use of 
8€ in apodosi after temporal relatives, especially émei and its 
cognates. Two instances of this ignorance occur, viz., in p. 428 
[241] and p. 469 [269]; though the true explanation is just 
glanced at in the latter. But in fact Mr. Whiston has by no 
means learnt to grapple with the particle 8¢, especially when in 
connexion with its correlative pév. Sometimes he quite mis- 
understands the force of these particles; and where this is not 
the case, he does not render the passage in which they are 
imbedded into decently idiomatic Eng ish. The following instances 
are positive blunders :— 

yap pév iwi roicg Aicyivn, kai rode 
OnBaiove eThpar’ iv TH Bowria Kai yewpywy ra ixcivwr, 
tyw xaipw, d¢ tEyrodipny Tov ravra mpdkavroc. 

Mr. Whiston stops at the end of the first clause, and conse- 
quently spoils the sense :— 

For you forsooth grieve over what has happened, though you 
property in Eubcea and are farming was 


It ought to be— 

_For of course you, Aischines, mourn over what has happened, and 
pity the Thebans, when you have property in Beeotia, and farm their 
— while J am delighted, who was at once demanded to be given 
up, &e. 


The following case is much worse. In fact Mr. Whiston 
seems to have no notion of seeing his way through a long anti- 
thetical ‘passage :— 

tar’, xarapare kai od piv tig mapa rouvrwri 
Kai prravOpwriac ip’ Bovdépevog rpdmaa kai payac 
cai wadad ipya rivog mpocedeiro 6 mapwy adywy ovTodi ; 
02, & rpiraywmora, Toy THY MowTEiwy aipBovrov TH 
Td rivog ppdynpa dvaBaivey imi rd Eda; rd 
Tov TovTwy avakia toovyrog; Stkaiwe pévrav 

Mr. Whiston translates, or paraphrases, in thjs wise :— 

Did you then, with the view of robbing me of their honour and 
esteem, appeal to trophies, and battles, and deeds of olden time, and 
which of these, pray, was called for by the present trial? With what 
spirit, then, you third-rate actor, ought I to have mounted the platform 
when coming forward to counsel the state on her claims to pre-eminence ? 
With that of a man who had to offer counsel unworthy of the state ? 
Why, if I had, I should have deserved to die for it. 


In the first place Mr. Whiston has mistaken the meaning of 
érevra, or else has translated it very unsatisfactorily. ‘Did you 
then,” &c., looks very much as if ‘then’ were inferential, whereas 
érecra is strictly temporal. Further, the ov pév and the éyé 8¢, 
if not wrongly translated, are certainly very inadequately 
expressed. The same observations are equally applicable to the 
following renderings :— 

Gy piv, & TH wai 
civae . . . WE cupBavrwy 7d your 
mepieort k.T.A. 

n the event of the success of which indeed,—O earth and heavens,— 
beyond a doubt we ep have been pre-eminently great... . but 
though they have turned out successfully, there is at any rate, &c. 

We feel bound to point out one or two inaccuracies of a more 
general kind :— 

bv od pou déavpec] ‘which you sneered at as mine.’ 

pe, aira raduchpara] ‘at the very same time as the offences them- 
selves.’ 

It should be “immediately upon the commission of the 
offences :”— 

be kai Kai 

he mover of your resolutions and the adviser of your counsels was I 
myself, 

No force, or a wrong one, is given to xai. 

. moderedvec kai od Toderede. 

By what you do and what you do not as a public man, 


It should have been— 

By your political action, and on the other hand by refraining from 
political action. 

Mr. Whiston translates rois 8¢ d:dovs “ offering to some,” and 
rod mpodiddvros “of the man who is ready to betray.” Such a 
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version of the present participle, in the several contexts, is, to say 
the least, somewhat pedantic. “‘ Bribing some” and “ the traitor,” 
would have given the sense much better. 

Upon the passagé p. 410 [230], Tod yap Swxicod ovoradvros 
mohepuou, ov (ov yap fywye mw Tore) 
ipeis x.r.d., Mr. Whiston observes :— 

These words cannot well refer to the foregoing clause, as if Demo- 
sthenes disclaimed responsibility for the Phocian war, but rather to what 
follows, as if he was anxious to deny that he had prejudiced the feelings 
or warped the judgment of his fellow citizens against the~Thebans. 
Manifestly he might as a public man have influenced his own gountry- 
men, though he denies it ; but it was scarcely necessary to assure them 
that he was not the cause of a war between two foreign powers, The 
order of the words suggests the same conclusion, 


To our mind the order of the words renders Mr, Whiston’s 
view absolutely impossible. 
n the words puxpay davdnv, p. 529 [310], Mr. 
Whiston observes very wisely :— 
Observe the continuity of idea implied by the single article with two 
predicates, 


Unfortunately, this recognition of Granville Sharp’s canon did 
not preserve Mr. Whiston from falliig into the following trap :— 


tov Kai K.T.X. 
While private individuals and the multitude, &c. 


Mr. Whiston dabbles, by the way, in comparative philology, 
and informs us that the idiomatic phrase évn xai véa, has been 
compared to the Welsh hen ac newi. We can assure Mr. 
Whuston that “the Welsh hen ac newi” is not Welsh at all. 

Perhaps it may be said that we are judging of Mr. Whiston’s 
performance from a point of view too exclusively technical and 
scholastic—in fact, that we are venerable fogies, who have grown 
dry and dusty over the lucubrations of crabbed grammarians, 
and have not a spark of soul left in us which can enter into Mr. 
Whiston’s more genial appreciation of the greatest orator of the 
ancient world. Tacha sso. For Mr. Whiston, be it observed, 
tells us a good deal about the rhetorical character of Demo- 
sthenes. In fact, he designs his book partly for the use of a 
class of persons accidentally omitted in our former enumeration :— 

With such a subject as Demosthenes, an editor may not unreasonably 
expect another class of readers besides the student, the teacher, and 
the scholar by profession. For, if the orator is not unworthy of the 
praise which has been bestowed upon him, his style and diction must 
be a valuable study for all who wish to arrive at excellence or even 
proficiency in the art of which he was so great a master. 


On this account we have an abundance of criticism on the 
rhetoric, drawn to a great extent from Lord Brougham ; and not 
uncommonly half-a-dozen different renderings of the same pas- 
sage, from Lord Brougham, C. R. Kennedy, J. P. Norris, 
Drake, &c. &c. The ex-Chancellor’s taste in translation may 
best be exemplified by a single instance :— 

womep twoxpasiay .. . . KaTaoKedacag. 

Poured out in our faces the crapulous remains //! 


But we are less concerned with the versions quoted by the 
learned editor, than with those which are the fruits of his own 
ingenuity. We will give the reader a few specimens :— 

elr’ thavvopivwy Kai bSpLopéivwr Kai Ti obyi 

Then the whole land is become full of traitors driven from city to city, 
and insulted,—nay, what misery is there which they do not suffer? 


This strikes us as infinitely clumsy. Why. could he not say, 
‘*cast out, and flouted, and what not?” Again:— 

dyw Kai 

Making a topsy-turvy hotch-potch. . 

ei yap ravra mpotiro dxomri, epi dv obdéva bytw’ ody 

ot modyovo, Tig obxi Gov ; 
or had she given up without an effort all for which there is no 
danger which her [sic] forefathers did not encounter, what man is there 
who would not have loathed you ? 
Tovnpoy asi. 
A wicked thing is a calumniator always. 

Mark, again, the schoolboy-like translations of pév ody, “nay, 
rather ;” and ws dpa, “on the ground, forsooth, that.” What 
ordinary Englishman in his everyday talk says “ forsooth,” and 
“‘nay, rather?” We do not know whether these particles are 
current in the Society of Friends, but we doubt if they are to be 
found in any other society of the present day. 

But perhaps the grandest pieces of galimatias are the two 
choice bits which follow. We purposely avoid quoting the 
original :— 

Here then is one and such a political act, of this fine fellow, very like 
indeed, is it not, what he charges me with ? 


The only complete parallel to this elegantly constructed sen- 
tence which we remember to have met with, is the celebrated 
sentiment of the pig-driver—‘ Hawkard hanimals to drive is a 
Pig, when there’s a many on em, werry.” 

The other passage is cast in the same mould :— 

Like a wretch as you are, may the gods, if so it might be, and if 
not all these Athenians, bring you to ruin, vile as you are as a citizen, 
and vile as a third-rate actor. 

We regret that we cannot find a perfect parallel for this. For 
the sake, however, of completeness and symmetry, we will give 
our readers the benefit of another sentence which might have 
iseued from the Whistonian school of Rhetoric: I say, Tom,” 


the guard of a mail-coach was once heard to say to the horse- 
keeper, ‘I say, Tom, I can't tell how you sleeps o’ nights, 
owing such a sight o’ money as you does!” ‘“ Well, Jack,” was 
the answer, “if them sleeps as I sleeps as I owes money to, I 
can sleep all right?” Si non é vero, g non mal trovato; and if 
the reply is not a specimen of Mr. Whiston’s English, it ought 
to be. 


THE IRISH REVIVALS,* 


STOPFORD has published an important 
and remarkable pamphlet on the Religious Revivals in the 
North of ieb~te terrible epidemic to which we have 
already called attention. This matter is a much more serious 
one than is generally supposed; and though we are loth to 
invoke anything like official interference with what passes under 
the name of religion, yet we cannot forget that, somewhere or 
other, there pine in this matter to be a check interposed in 
the interests—we do not say of religion—but of public morality, 
public decency, and public health. In the case of an open 
sewer, or uncovered drain, or a pestilential manufactory, there 
is a Public Health Act, and sanitary regulations are enforced. 
Here is an epidemic raging through a whole district, numbering 
its victims by andoote (for some of the revivalist preachers 
speak of six hundred cases which they themselves have witnessed) 
—driving its victims mad by scores (for Archdeacon Stopford 
himself is acquainted with twenty cases of insanity produced by 
this detestable and systematic poison), and yet we suppose that 
authority cannot interfere. ' We shall presently try to show that 
even as things are, it is not impossible to prevent the worst evils 
of revivalism ; but, in the first instance, let us borrow from Arch- 
deacon Stopford his facts. 

They certainly come from an unprejudiced as well as from a re- 
mute well-informed source. The Archdeacon is apparently a 
deeply religious person, and has the widest sympathies with the 
wish to revive religious carncstuess. He admits, or rather con- 
tends, that in spite of all the grotesqueness and positive evil and 
sin which accompany the movement, there is good in it even as it 
stands. He thinks—perhaps more hopefully than some of our- 
selves—that it may be controlled and guided into a really religious 
and permanent work. He appeals, moreover, to the universal con- 
sent even of those who most Gieaguneve of the physical phenomena 
of the revival, that the outward face of society in Belfast is changed, 
at least for the time. And, therefore, the severe condemnation 
which such an authority stamps on the way in which the revival is 
conducted is above suspicion, bor it comes from a friendly quarter ; 
while the Archdeacon’s remarkable physiological knowledge, 
his minute and patient, and even qugeliang investigation of 
the facts, and his long experience in similar cases, a testi- 
mony of unusual value. Mtr. Stopford marks the physical phe- 
nomena as decidedly hysterical ; and with rare technical skill he 
analyses the pathology and recognises the symptoms of hysteria 
occurring in all the cases of those “ struck,” which is the term of 
art applied to a particular stage of conversion. The Archdeacon 
has had considerable experience of hysterical cases, having been 
employed for some years in attempting to bring women on 
the streets of London to some hasatoles of religion. These poor 
creatures are from physical causes very liable to hysterical influ- 
ences; and in other ways Mr. Stopford has seen many cases of 
hysteria which he has attended, partly as a physician of the soul, 
and partly under medical guidance. Hisobservations on the Belfast 
cases are careful and minute, and are marked with what we may 
call professional caution and right feeling, as well as good sense. 
He certainly does not exaggerate ; and fie testimony is corrobo- 
rated by that of all the medical men in Belfast, who, except in 
one doubtful case, pronounce, without any difference of opinion, 
- “all the cases in Belfast are clearly and unmistakeably hyste- 
rical.” 

As to the religious character of the physical phenomena, Mr. 
Stopford very properly observes that not a single instance in 
Scripture occurs of any sermon or work of our Lord and his 
Apostles producing any physical disease. On the day of Pentecost 
a sudden and miraculous conversion of thousands occurred, but 
the change was a moral and intellectual one. No tumult, or 
shrieks, or convulsions, or screams accompanied that gift of the 
Spirit ; still less was it marked by a peculiar wild and specific 
shriek or cry, never heard from human lips except under the 
hysterical influence, but always present in it. This cry occurs 
in all the cases of the “struck.” What the Archdeacon proves 
is, that hysteria—a well-known physical disease—does as a 
fact characterize the present revivals. He marks it in every 
instance; and he therefore says that it is no longer a case 
to be treated by the clergy with prayer-mectings and singing, 
but becomes a matter for moral treatment by those, like him- 
self, skilled in physiology and psychology. The seat of hysteria 
is in the ganglionic nerves, and the ganglionic plexus at the pit 
of the stomach is the chief centre of this nervous system. These 
a nerves under hysterical influence are unduly stimu- 
ated, and instead of being in subjection to the mind, the natural 
order of our compound being is inverted, and the will is subju- 
— to the physical system. Hysteria can be produced; it can 

e exaggerated ; and it is of the nature of hysterical persons to 
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foster hysteria by habit and indulgence. Violent stimulating 
language will produce hysteria, and it is propagated by sym- 
per. The emotional feeling is one thing, and is the natural 

netion of the ganglionic nerves; but hysteria is a diseased 
state of the same function under stimulants. - Now all this is a 
mere fact in physiology—no more doubtful than a truth in mathe- 
matics. And here the distinction between religious emotion and 
religious hysteria is important. Real religious emotion, like all 
other natural and moral feelings, is itself a corrective of hysteria. 
Hysteria, being the reverse of healthy emotional feeling, cannot 
co-exist with a sound mental condition. 

The most frightful fact in the Belfast revivals is what Arch- 
deacon Stopford says of “ the means which he has seen used to 
induce hysteria, and the fruits which he has witnessed of it.” 
He says distinctly that “ hysteria is now intentionally produced 
and propagated by men,”—that is by the leaders of the revival, 
“sometimes in ignorance of the means applied, sometimes 
with deliberate premeditation of the means.” If this is so, it is 
difficult to distinguish between such a case and one of adminis- 
tering cantharides. But on this subject we prefer to make 
extracts :— 

Iwas myself present, in a Presbyterian Meeting House, at a prayer, 
offered with the most frenzied excitement and gesticulations, that God would 
then and there descend and strike all the unconverted to the earth. That 
prayer was accompanied throughout by a storm of cries, and groans, and 
exclamations, and Amens, all having the true hysteric sound. This was the 
most frightful scene I have witnessed in life: at the moment of the awful 
COMMAND to the Almighty to come down and strike, it was perfectly terrific. 
No such scene would be ae in any Bedlam upon earth. Presence at 
such a prayer could be redeemed from guilt only by the purpose of warning. 
I have many terrible recollections of life, but this prayer is the most frightful 
of them all. 

* * * * 

There can be no doubt that in places of worship which have become famous 
through their hysterical cases, or in which hysteria is prayed for, the produc- 
tion of it is an object desired and aimed at in the preaching. 

One sermon which I heard impressed me forcibly with the conviction that 
the preacher had carefully studied how hysteria might be produced. An 
account may be as instructive to others as that sermon was to me. 

The preacher’s natural qualifications appeared to be but small. His manner 
was cold, dry, unimpassioned. His voice was naturally good, and, like his 
action, appeared to have been carefully studied; his tones were unnatural, 
as if the peculiar cry of hysteria had been taken as a model. He did not 
appear possessed either of intellectual or sympathetic power. He reminded 
me of Feuchtersleben’s description of hysterical men—* for the most part 
effeminate.” 

* * * 

It was on the parable of Dives and Lazarus. There was nothing of the 
love of Christ, nor of the guilt of sin; there was nothing to awaken con- 
science :—hell, h-e-ll, the one ery; and the sole object aimed at 
was to produce a sensation of intensified torture of physical self-feeling. 
Remarkable as this sermon was for the paucity and smallness of ideas, it 
could not be wholly without ideas; but —— were. After the part above 
described came a passage in which “the existence of Dives” and “ endless 
duration” were put to ether, repeated again, transposed, reversed, inverted, 
with infinite variety and art, until nothing in the nature of an idea to occupy 
the mind remained—nothing but the prolongation of the physical self-feelin 
of agony. This part of the sermon struck me as the most laboured an 
studied piece of composition I ever listened to. The skill shown in the 
wording was great; and the whole —_ of the study appeared to be the 
elimination of every idea or thought. It was evidently here the chief labour 
of preparation had been bestowed ; and it was precisely here, where every idea 
had disappeared, that the preacher bestowed the whole force of voice, and 
tone, and gesture—a fact which I had observed in other sermons before. 

Accustomed to reflect on every intellectual excitement and every true emo- 
tional feeling by which hysteric action can be counteracted, I had sat down 
to watch and track the process by which hysteria can be produced. Precisely 
as I expected, when all sense and meaning was gone, the preacher had his 
base and unmanly triumph in evoking a wild and long-continued scream of 
hysteric agony, which, as it rose more loud and thrilled more wild, did effec- 
tually silence the preacher, and left him standing in his pulpit with a most 
self-satisfied air, until her tardy removal enabled him to proceed. 

That thrilling ery of agony—that cold-blooded outrage upon the moral 
nature of woman—did alee in me the strongest feeling of indignation that 
has ever filled my breast. 


But the pathology and history of a single case will be even more 
instructive :— 

The preacher, before giving out his text, requested that if any cases occurred 
the congregation would be quiet, and leave it to the office-bearers of the 
church, who had made full preparation for their reeeption. While the 
preacher was urging, with the peculiar pointing of the hand before described, 
** Your case is as bad as hell can make it,” a poor girl cried and fell. In 
reproving the excitement which followed, the preacher said, “God is doing 
His work in that individual.” 

When the sermon closed I obtained admission to the room to which this 
girl had been carried, pursuant to the arrangements announced by the 
preacher. The room was small, and very narrow, and stifling—no air, no 
water was there. 

A more pitiable sight I never saw. This girl was about fifteen years of 
age, or, perhaps, a year or two older; her frame was weak and thin, her 
small hands stained and ground with hard work, her skin delicate and trans- 
parent, her hair and eyelashes long and dark, her neck marked with scrofula, 
with a highly intellectual face, seldom seen in her class of life, except in 
weakly girls, and now made painfully interesting by the unearthly expression 
of cataleptic hysteria; every movement of the head and hands, every expres- 
sion of the countenance, every moan was markedly hysterical. She had pre- 
viously been struggling and screaming; she was now quiet, her lips some- 
times moving, but inaudibly; she had spoken of the devil catching souls to 
throw them into hell, erying, “ Away! you shan’t have mine:” just the last 
impression made upon her failing mind. 

learned that this was the third attack that this poor girl had had in a 
short time, each being more severe than the former; so readily does the habit 
grow. I could have wept to see this sad disease superadded, in the name of 
religion and of the Holy Ghost, to a poor weak frame, a scrofulous habit, 
and a life of toil. 

She was seated on a form, reclining in the arms of a coarse young man, 
about twenty yearsof age. He was no relation of hers, being ignorant of her 
name or residence. He seemed employed for the bye and related with 
apparent glee that before we came in it had taken all his strength to hold her 


in her struggles. In this small room, and gathered closely round her, were 
eight or ten young women, some of whom (perhaps all) had lately been 
hysterical, and two or three young men (not related to her), of whom one at 
least had been lately hysterical too. No elderly woman was there; nor any 
elderly man, except one who came in once or twice for a few minutes during 
the hour we remained there. 

Just opposite, and touching her, sat a girl who had gone through the same 
kind of conversion two: days before, and was now crying hysterically, but 
quietly. She was well dressed for a mill-girl, having showy bracelets and 
several rings on her fingers, notwithstanding her so recent conversion. 

The young man who held the patient, and who seemed quite used to that 
employment, grinned with professional pleasure as he exhibited to us the 
points of the case and explained his treatment. 


As there are few persons so qualified as Archdeacon Stop- 
ford to speak on this subject, we conclude with another page 
from this most instructive publication :— 

During some years I was employed, for two or three months at a time 
during some hours each night, in bringing to the women on the streets of 
London the appeal of Christ to such as they. Such employment leads to a 
terrible kind of knowledge. I learned of a system of temptation of incon- 
ceivable villany as to its objects, rendered happily imaginary in its especial 
sinfulness by the villany of its agents. Much of my practical acquaintance 
with hysteria was gathered in this employment. No class ef women is so 
subject to hysterical influences; I have fuund none more accessible to an 
appeal to religious feeling ; but ina great number of cases, I have found that 
awakened religious feeling in them will irresistibly beeome hysterical. I 
always found such cases the most hopeless; and the reason is evident: the 
destruction of the last remnants of moral self-control and moral resolution 
cannot be a source or a means of reformation, but rather destroys the last 
hope of it. 

As the result of experience of this kind, I feel bound to give the most 
solemn warning, and to enter the most solemn protest, against proceedin 
which fill the streets of Belfast at late hours of the night with hysterical 
young women, in company with hysterical young men. I dare not enforce 
my warning, lest I reveal the means of incredible outrage. In the name of 
all that is sacred in woman, I call for a reform of what every policeman in 
Belfast sees to be indecent and wrong; but of which few know the danger 
as I do. This consideration alone affords grounds sufficient for banishing 
hysteria for ever from religious revivals. 


We see no reason to hope that this monstrous evil is on the 
decline. Both the Irish Presbyterians and the Methodists have 
adopted the system. Archdeacon Stopford writes so recent] 
as the 15th of August, and speaks of the movement as in full 
swing. From the revivalist organ, our old friend the Coleraine 
Chronicle, of 27th August, we find that in the West of Scotland 
—a locality already famous for fanaticism—the infection is 
spreading widely. Tt is, we fear, hopeless to endeavour to call 
on the ministers of religion, who think themselves interested in 
such conversions, to interfere. Few have the courage of Arch- 
deacon Stopford to speak out, as the fanatical ery of “ quenching 
the Spirit’’ is sure to be raised. The Scotch Kirk, it will be 
remembered, declined to interfere in Irving’s case, and permitted 
the similar case cf the unknown tongues, and let their hysterical 
prophetesses rave uncontrolled in Regent-square. But it must be 
remembered that the hysterical manifestations can be very easily 
suppressed—a determined will on the part of the preacher arrests 
the hysterical shriek on its first utterance. And in America, 
where revivals occur every season, so many evils have been found 
to attend the hysterical phenomena, that during the last revival, 
as the Archdeacon reminds us, “the possibility of separating 
hysterical affections from revivals has been demonstrated—they 
have been frowned down.” It is quite*plain, then, that the 
managers of the revival—that is, the preachers and class-leaders— 
are responsible for all this ghastly train of disease, disorder, and 
immorality. One thing at least they might do—they might 
forbid, or the police might forbid, revival meetings at night ; 
and on the first appearance of the hysterical shriek they might 

revent the crisis to which at present too many of their services 
ead. The mill-owners in Belfast, we suppose, are powerless ; 
but when we remember that of those “ converted” nineteen out 
of twenty are women, and most of them young girls, and when 
we know what hysteria is, revivals may be accounted for and 
estimated. If the leaders of the movement will not check its 
present evils, they ought to be compelled in the common interests 
of society, as a mere matter of public health and decency, to 
do so. ‘There was some sense in the famous arrét connected with 
the Abbé Paris’s tomb, on which the couplet was written :— 
De par le Roi—c’est défendu 
De faire miracle dans ce lieu. 


PETRARC H* 


HE editor of Petrarch’s Sonnets and Life in Mr. Bohn’s 
Illustrated Series expresses some surprise, and apparently 
feels some regret, that no one should have ever undertaken a 
complete translation of the sonnets. We cannot share either the 
surprise or the regret. Natural as it may be for a lover of 
Italian literature to exercise his ingenuity in translating one 
or two, every person of taste must feel that to undertake a com- 
lete version would be an arduous and thankless task. The onl 
ind of composition which bears translation well is that in which 
the matter is more weighty than the form. Wherever, as must 
always be the case with sonnets, the graces of diction form the 
chief excellence, it is hardly possible to translate without spoil- 
ing. Literature, it need scarcely be said, does not divide itself 
absolutely into these two kinds. Style, or form, is always of 
some importance, nor would it be correct to say that in Petrarch’s 
sonnets, or in any writings of equal excellence, the matter is 
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altogether unimportant; but it is nevertheless true to a con- 
siderable extent that all compositions do belong to one class or 
the other, and that Petrarch’s sonnets are of the kind in which 
the form is the predominant distinction. A translator can only 
hope to preserve something of the elegance of the original by 
substituting in many passages an equiyalent for a literal version ; 
and yet to do this is, for the most part, to reduce them to 
commonplace. A dilemma, in fact, presents itself. There are 
many phrases and modes of expression in all languages which, 
forcible and poetic in their native dress, become feeble and in- 
appropriate in a different idiom, and which, accordingly, neces- 
sitate a sacrifice either of individuality or of elegance. Com- 
munia proprié dicta refuse to transfer themselves to a strange 
tongue. he difficulties, therefore, which are opposed to an 
attempt to produce a complete English version of Petrarch’s 
sonnets are such as may well have deterred the most enthusiastic 
of his admirers. If the words and manner of the originals are 
accurately preserved, they seem, too often, stiff and ungraceful ; 
while, if any latitude is assumed in the substitution of equivalent 
expressions, though we may gain a musical stanza, we shall have 
lost that which distinguishes Petrarch from a host of rhyming 
lovers. 

The editor of the volume before us has accordingly been com- 
pelled to collect the scattered versions of different pens, and in 
several instances has found some difficulty in discovering a trans- 
lation. Many, indeed, of the sonnets must, he informs us in the 
preface, have remained untranslated, if it were not for the labours 
of Major Macgregor, who has contributed most of the versions 
here given. In many instances two translations are given of the 
same piece, by which means the reader is more likely to gain a 
correct notion of the original, though it certainly seems to us 
that it would have been wiser to have been satisfied with one, 
and to have devoted the space thus saved to some of the most 
interesting of Petrarch’s letters. Italian is so easily mastered, 
that it is difficult to imagine that any one would take the trouble 
of comparing two English versions in preference to reading the 
original; and there is much interesting matter in the letters. 
It would, however, be unfair to judge the book from one point 
of view alone. If the reader is tired of the sonnets, he can recur 
to the biography or the illustrations. The former of these is 
compressed from that by Campbell, and the process of compres- 
sion seems to have been effected with judgment. The life of 
Petrarch is a most interesting one. He is in himself a kind of 
epitome of medieval Italian history. He was courtier, poet, 
diplomatist, philosopher, at once. He was the friend of Popes, 
and of their enemies the Emperors—of Rienzi, and his enemies 
the Colonnas, and of all the leaders in all the chief towns of 
Italy. Incessantly proclaiming his passion for retirement and 
study—a passion which there can be little doubt that he sincerely 
felt—he was nevertheless constantly moving and constantly occu- 
pied in affairs of state. This contradictory condition was, no doubt, 
in part owing to his individual character and circumstances ; but 
it was in part characteristic of the condition of Italy. Society was 
as yet fermenting. Professions and pursuits had not defined 
themselves and separated from each other. This was in a very 
marked degree the case with diplomacy. There did not exist as 
yet a set of men who made diplomacy their business, but the 
most distinguished characters of each State were, as occasions 
arose, summoned to assist. Poets, painters, and students were 
liable to be torn at a moment’s notice from their studios and 
libraries, and despatched to argue, threaten, and intrigue. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that a man so enthusiastic, celebrated, 
and popular as Petrarch should find himself constantly involved 
in matters which to one-half of his nature were alien and un- 
attractive. Often, indeed, he seems to have gratuitously involved 
himself, and the exceedingly pedantic tone which he adopts in 
reasoning with the State of Venice — the inexpediency of 
going to war with the Genoese is such as in the present day 
would argue more vanity than judgment. The patriotism of 
Petrarch, however, if somewhat flighty, appears to have been 
deep and genuine, and although his judgment was certainly 
too subservient to his imagination, it can hardly be said that he 
was absolutely deficient in common sense. His was one of those 
excitable, many-sided natures which, judged by ordinary rules, 
seem to indicate a defective mind or a want of sincerity, but 
whose privilege it is to convince all who come in contact with 
them that their inconsistencies are the result of feelings deeper 
and keener than ordinary, and not of any mental incapacity. If, 
indeed, cleverness and common sense went hand in hand, it 
would be superfluous to defend Petrarch from the charge of de- 
ficiency in the latter quality, but this cannot be said to be the 
case. Genius, even and balanced, such as that of Dante and 
Shakspeare, is probably never to be found apart from practical 
judgment; but, high as is the reputation of Petrarch, he can 
scarcely be placed in this rank. 

Petrarch’s character, as we have said above, may be considered, 
on the one hand, as representative of the then state of civilization, 
and, on the other, as partly attributable to the circumstances 
of his education. His father and mother had been expelled from 


Florence in the Revolution of 1302, memorable as the commence- 
ment of Dante’s troubles, and, after trying their fortune in 
different places, had ultimately settled at Avignon. The young 
Petrarch was accordingly induced to spend the greater part of 
his life as an aspirant after court favours and preferment, Avignon 
being at this time the Papal residence. The disturbing tendency 
of such a life as this appears to have combined with his love for 
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Laura to prevent his ever concentrating his energies upon any 
one pursuit. The wonder is that he should have done so much. 
His love sonnets—the occupations of his idle moments—were, it 
is true, the source, and still are the preservers, of his fame; and 
the importance which he attached to his classical composition 
has been often cited as an illustration of the inability of poets 
rightly to estimate the comparative merits of their own produc- 
tions. There can be little doubt, however, that Petrarch’s 
enthusiasm in the cause of classical learning did more than any 
one other circumstance to advance the cause of knowledge; and 
if this is the case, it must be admitted that he did not so much 
exaggerate the value of his classical studies as has heen generally 
asserted. Greek he never acquired, but he may justly claim to 
have been the first to make the study of Latin fashionable—a 
result to which the distractions which he laments contributed, by 
spreading his reputation. The image which his name first sug- 
gests to the mind is that of a love-sick poet haunting the shades 
of Vaucluse ; but to estimate him rightly, it must be remembered 
that Petrarch was much more than this. In spite of a tinge of 
frivolity and pedantry which always marked him, he did much 
to infuse a spirit of chivalrous purity into Italian manners; and 
had his country possessed many such citizens, it can hardly be 
questioned that her fate would have been very different. 

The illustrations which are scattered through the volume seem 
to be, most of them, from drawings by Mr. Harding. They are 
all of them very pretty, and many of them give very correct 
notions of the scenes which they represent; but here and there 
artistic considerations appear to have had too much weight. 
There is, for instance, a view of Nice, which would lead an 
ignorant person to suppose that Nice consisted of a ruin and a 
stone-pine. It would certainly be wiser to lay more stress upon 
giving a resemblance in such cases, and less upon making a pretty 
composition, for it cannot be questioned most purchasers would 

refer the former. There are few towns in Italy of which it is 
impossible to give views at once correct and picturesque; and it 
is a mistake, in such volumes as the present, to introduce gene- 
_— painters’ subjects which would suit equally well any spot 
in Italy. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SHAKSPEARE.* 


i ee most agreeable of commentaries on Shakspeare are those 
which deal with his characters as representatives of human 
nature, and leave to verbal critics the useful, though often pugna- 
cious, business of settling or unsettling his text. We highly 
respect the labours of Messrs. Dyce, Collier, and Knight in our 
own day, and of their predecessors in the past ; and on their foun- 
dation must be laid all ethical, critical, or psychological inquiries 
into the persons and scenes of the poet. But we confess to 
reading with much more satisfaction what Ulrici, Schlegel, 
Mrs. Jameson, and now Dr. Bucknill, have respectively written 
on that inexhaustible theme—just as we prefer a well-written 
history or memoir to the most instructive dictionary or grammar. 
The archeologist and the verbal critic have indeed been often 
much too busy with their operations on Shakspeare. The 
former generally seems to imagine the poet nearly incapable of 
invention, and accordingly detects in the manners and customs, 
or the obscure literature of the past, the sources or the hints of 
his conceptions. The latter assumes too liberally that he wrote 
in the conventional and current language of his own day, 
and cannot regard his text as authentic until he has shown 
by examples that Shakspeare’s dialect is that of Peele and 
Marlowe on the one | or of Webster, Decker, or Marston 
on the other. Each of these hobbies has been hard-ridden— 
indeed over-ridden—and yet, as regards a canonical text of the 
poet, we have made little advance upon the labours o! ‘lieobald 
or Steevens. 

Dr. Bucknill’s book is the fruit of the leisure hours of a life 
employed in alleviating the most terrible of human calamities. 
He is a physician of the insane, and has already distinguished 
himself as a writer on ‘ Mental Science.” His professional 
studies and opportunities for observation have led him to compare 
what he has seen in his own practice with ideal delineations of 
melancholy and madness. He has therefore almost unavoidably 
paid much attention to Shakspeare’s treatment of various cases 
of mental disease, and he thus justly and modestly advances in 
his preface the following plea for his present work :— 

The shoemaker who criticised the work of the great painter of antiquity, 
was listened to with respect so long as he entined bs observations within the 
limits of his own practical knowledge. If in the following Essays the author 
has ventured to submit the works of another great master of art to the test 
of comparison with the special knowledge of a workman, he trusts that his 
opinions may receive that consideration to which a long and attentive experience 
of the irregular pas of mind may appear fairly to entitle them. As 
the shoemaker, doubtless, found it a more easy and agreeable occupation to 
criticise painted sandals than to make leather ones, so the author of these 
Essays has found the study of his own science, as it is represented in the 
works of the immortal dramatist, a delightful recreation from the labours of 
his practice. If he could by any charm transfer to his readers but a small 
portion ofthe pleasure which he has enjoyed in writing the following pages, he 
would need to make no apology for their publication, n6r entertain any fear 
of their favourable reception. 

To Shakspeare, indeed, alone among our dramatic poets can 
the mental physiologist resort with any reasonable hope of 
instruction or elucidation in his science—just as among the 
German dramatists none but Goethe would be of any avail. 
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Greek tragedy was too severe in its scheme, and too limited in 
its sphere of emotion, for it to admit generally of such dis- 
turbance of the mental elements as the exhibition of insanity or 
even the speculations of the melancholy man demand. The most 
pathetic of ancient dramatic poets has, indeed, thrice dealt with 
mania, in the cases of Pentheus, Hercules, and Orestes. The 
most impassioned of them has introduced Cassandra in her pro- 
phetic fury, and Orestes chased by the weird sisters of the 
ethnic stage; and the most statuesque of them has depicted the 
ravings of Ajax. But in noone of these instances is the madness 
instructive or suggestive, like that of Hamlet or Lear. The ver 
objectivity of Greek art was an insurmountable obstacle to suc 
creations as those of Shakspeare. In the case of Orestes—the 
most completely handled of them all—the Furies are external 
and embodied; in the spectral hunt of their victim they post 
over sea and land; they speak audibly; they brandish 
real scourges ; they cite the criminal to’a palpable judgment-seat. 
Theirs is, indeed, an assault on the mind—not a breaking- 
up of its great deeps, nor a revelation of powers that had lain hid 
in it, until they were evoked by the might of intolerable woe or 
masterless passion. Again, among the moderns, the Saul of 
Alfieri is a picture of profound sadness, accompanied by uncertain 
fears. But the character is cast in an antique mould ; and though 
it might have satisfied an Athenian audience, it throws little or 
no light on the phenomena of mental disease. The “ humours” 
of Ben Jonson are mostly personal affectations or eccentricities, 
nearer akin to folly than to madness ; nor, though the Elizabethan 
dramatists often dally with mania, and even lay the scene in a 
mad-house, has any one of them, except Shakspeare, dealt with a 
diseased mind at once asa philosopher anda poct. After the 
Restoration, there is uals a dramatic picture of madness 
worth mentioning, or any character whose physiology is much 
worth studying. Belvidera raves and Monimia mourns in quite 
a different fashion from Ophelia or Lady Macbeth. The tokens of 
their insanity are their white satin robes and dishevelled hair— 
time out of mind the stage costume of disordered intellects. But 
with Shakspeare’s men and women, be they sane or insane, we 
ean deal as with persons whom we know intimately, or whose 
qualities and properties we gather from the study of authentic 
records. ‘Though bodiless, and merely creatures of the brain, 
they are as palpable to the intellectual sense as the Charles or 
Cortes of Titian, or the Ruport and Henrietta of Vandyke are to 
the natural eye. In comparison with the vivid personality of 
Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth, of Juliet, Ophelia, pk Beatrice, of 
Falstaft, Dogberry, and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, of the Henries 
and Edwards, of the Antony and Coriolanus of Shakspeare, the 
most finished portraits of other stage poets are faint and uncertain, 
like “ those ineffectual ghosts” whom Ulysses talked with in Hades. 
The pee) ar problems examined by Dr. Bucknill are those 
of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, Ophelia, Lady Con- 
stance, Timon of Athens, Jaques and Malvolio, with a brief appendix 
of persons whose wits are a little warped—insanurient, so to 
speak, if circumstance aided them. It would be to little purpose to 
abridge any one of Dr. Bucknill’s sketches of the higher types of 
mental disease—so fine are the links which bind the sanity with the 
insanity of Hamlet, so gradual the process by which Lear passes 
from the violence of an Renda mind to the fury of mania, 
or the milder form of dotage which exhausted physical strength 
produces. We are glad to find Dr. Bucknill recognising the 
unusual bodily strength of Lear. This is a point too often kept 
out of sight on the stage, where even great actors have repre- 
sented the King as not merely old, but infirm. Mr. Charles 
Kean, indeed, avoided this misconception, and by so doing 
greatly enhanced, in our opinion, the merit of his performance. 
ude physical force is, in fact, a most significant portion of 
Lear’s psychology. At the age of fourscore and upwards he 
hunts the wild boar or the red-deer—a feat which tries the 
energy of even middle-aged gentlemen of fecbler organization. 
His appetite is keen, as appears by his impatience for dinner ; 
and his powers of endurance are equal to those of the youngest 
of his train of knights. He has probably never known for a day 
the depressing touch of sickness. Confident in his strength, he 
is unluckily as confident in his wisdom, and mistakes bodily 
for intellectual force. His mind is really assailed through his 
body. Though he felt not the fury of the elements, the storm 
had insensibly weakened him, and his reason begins to 
totter. at the very moment when cold and weariness begin 
to tell upon him. “I cannot doubt,” says Dr. Buckuill, 
*‘ that Shakspeare contemplated this exposure (to the elements) 
and physical suffering as the cause of the first crisis in Lear's 
malady.” A little further on he remarks, that while ‘‘ Kent is 
urging his master to take shelter in a hovel from the tyranny of 
the night, Lear objects that the outward storm soothes that 
which rages within, by diverting his attention from it; which he 
may well feel to be true, though the exposure and physical 
suffering are at the very time telling with fearful effect upon his 
excited, yet jaded condition.” In his pride of strength and 
station, Lear is possessed with the notion that though he divest 
himself of authority, he must retain all men’s reverence, and that 
everybody must love and honour him for his own sake, irrespec- 
tive of what he had to give and grant. He is undeceived, 
indeed, by his daughters, yet he does not fully credit his weak- 
ness aud dependence until he has discovered that he is “ not 
ague-proof.” The demolition of the robust, overweening Lear, 
and the reconstruction of the loving and confiding Lear, are 
excellently sketched by Dr. Bucknill, The groundwork of his 


emotions tun always into extremes. As the first Lear 
bounds to his self-reliance, so the second has none to his self- 
distrust and dependence on others. 

The madness of Lear and Hamlet has often been discussed, 
while the psychology of Macbeth and his wife has been com- 
paratively neglected, or at any rate most imperfectly analysed. 
Lhe obvious qualities of the Thane of Glamis and his terrible 
temptress—iis animal and her intellectual courage—speak for 
themselves; and the secrets of their respective psychological 
structure are examined with much acuteness iy r. Bucknill. 
His remarks on Lady Macbeth are of peculiar value and interest. 
His theory of her physical characteristics is opposed to — 
tradition and to pictorial illustration of her. He demurs to Mr. 
Maclise’s portrait of her in the Banquet scene, and doubts 
whether Mrs. Siddons were the kind of matron intended by the 
poet. Lady Macbeth was, in Dr. Bucknill’s opinion, small in 
stature, beautiful in features, and feminine in demeanour—‘ no 
Scandinavian Amazon, the muscles of whose brawny arms could 
only have been developed to their great size by hard and frequent 
use.” Mr. De Quincey has expressed, in one of his Essays, a 
very similar opinion, and adduces in support of it a private per- 
formance which he had witnessed af this character by the 
beautiful Lady Hamilton, which, in his judgment, surpassed 
in its truth to nature and the poet any stage representation. 
It is clear that Macbeth entertains for his lady the personal 
love which a beautiful woman would excite. This love is one 
of the levers which she employs in raising him to the plat- 
form of his first great crime. Was it reciprocated? We 
cannot tell. ‘She manifests no feeling towards Macbeth beyond 
the regard which ambition makes her yield.” We believe her 
to have been as incapable of love as of hatred. Remorseless 
ambition possesses her soul entirely in the interim between her 
reading the letter and the fruition of her hopes. Dr. Backnill 
justly observes that her “ character is drawn with a classic stm- 
plicity of outline; it presents us with none of those balancing and 
contending emotions which make the character of Macbeth so 
wide and varied a ficld of study.” Hence, she rests content with 
the murder that puts within her grasp “ the golden round” —she 
is not supposed to have participated in her husband's later 
crimes. fe, in the fever of terror and remorse, susceptible, 
imaginative, and infirm of a. wades deeper in the sea of 
blood; she stands composedly where at first her foot was dipped 
in it, without compunction, without alarm, looking neither before 
nor after, now that she has won all. She has no imagination, no 
sympathy, perhaps no affections. Dr. Bucknill has not, however, 
taken into his account that she is a childless mother. Her bereave- 
ment should have been considered in the examination of her 
psychological structure. 

We must afford space for the following extract from the 
volume before us :— 

Lady Macbeth’s end is psychologically even more instructive than that of 
her husband. The manner in which even-handed justice deals with her, “ his 
fiendlike-wife,” is an exquisite masterpiece of dramatic skill. The undaunted 
metal which would have compelled her to resist to the last, if brought face 
to face with any resistible adversaries, gradually gives way to the feeling 
of remorse and deep melancholy when left to feed upon itself. The 
moral object of the drama required that the fierce gnawing of remorse 
at the heart of the lady should be made manifest; and as her firm, 
self-contained nature imposes upon her a reticence in her waking moments, 
in strong contrast to the soliloquizing loquacity of her demonstrative husband, 
the great dramatist has skilfully availed himself of the sleep-stalking state 
in which she uncovers the corroding ulcers of her conscience. Whether the 
deep melancholy of remorse tends to exhibit itself in somnambulism, is a 
fact which imay on scientific grounds be doubted. .... The phenomena of 
sleep-walking are painted with great truthfulness. In this slumbrous agitation 
“the benefit of sleep” cannot be received. It neither exerts its soothing 
influence on the mind, nor is it “ chief nourisher in life’s feast” to the body. 
Light is left by her continually. Was this to avert the presence of those 


her hands,” and “ continues in this a quarter of an hour.” What a comment 
on her former boast—“ a little water clears us of thisdeed.” The panorama of 
her crime passes before her, searing the eyeballs of the fancy—a fancy usually 
so cold and impassive, but now in agonising erethism. 

The contents of Dr. Bucknill’s volume are so generally inte- 
resting, and so often highly instructive, that we resist with much 
difficulty the temptation to accompany him further; but, inelusé 
spatiis iniquis, we must now close his book with a hearty recom- 
mendation of it to our readers. 


A COUPLE OF STRAGGLERS.* 

i ie Indian mutiny is at an end, but we are still reaping its 

fruits. Exeter Hall has not yet ceased to improve the event, 
and to extort from a revolt against a fancied purpose of Govern- 
ment proselytism lessons in favour of Government proselytism 
in carnest. Our cars are not yet empty of the denunciatory 
tones in which Lord Shaftesbury’s disciples urge this striking 
exemplification of the strength of caste prejudice as a reason for 
outraging and trampling upon caste distinctions to the utmost of 
our power. The theme is still prolific of sermons against latitu- 
dinarianism and magazine articles on the limits of toleration— 
prolific, too, of books, which come no longer in a shower, but 
one by one, as stragglers from the shoal. Most of these 
posthumous offspring of the crisis are, more or less, weakly and 


* Up among the Pandies ; or, a Year's Service in India. By Lieutenant 
Vivian Dering Majendie, Royal Artillery. London: Routledge. 1859. 


Wanderings in India, and other Sketches of Life in Hindostan. By 
John Lang. London: Routledge. 1859, 
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thin—wanting substance, and even shape, and as little likely to 
live as could be desired. The Indian mutiny has produced fewer 
books of solid value than usually derive life from the sunshine of 
strong public interest. A numerous crop has, indeed, sprung up, 
but it has been, for the most part, a crop of mushrooms. The 
fact is, it takes a long time to write a book worth reading about 
India, especially as there are very few writers well enough ac- 
quainted with the subject to dispense with the preliminary of a 
visit to the country—a matter of time and trouble. The only 
valuable works we owe to the rebellion, with very few excep- 
tions, are the narratives of those who bore no small part in the 
deeds and sufferings they relate. Want of materials has deterred 
many from more ambitious attempts, or want of knowledge has 
rendered their attempts a failure. Professed bookmakers have 
swarmed now, as they swarm after every crisis that fixes public 
attention in any direction; but of books that tell us anything 
new—that add to our knowledge of India, or facilitate our com- 
prehension of the causes and nature of the late terrible outbreak— 
there are very few; and those few, as we have said, chiefly record 
the personal observations and adventures of those who were busy 
and important actors in the struggle. 

Here are two volumes, neither of which can be classed as 
instructive or amusing, which fairly illustrate the book-making 
propensities developed by a great political event, as cor- 
responding faculties are stimulated by a good fire or a capital 
murder. They are both very flimsy, and both aim at smartness— 
which, as usual, they miss, the one falling into meaningless 
flippancy, and the other into dull impertinence. Both of them 
appear to have been called forth by the hope that, in the eagerness 
for information excited by the late events, anything in the shape 
of a book on India would “ go down” with the public ; and both 
have been delayed until a new subject of more pressing interest 
has taken hold of men’s minds, and have fallen somewhat flat in 
consequence. Here their resemblance ends. One is the tale of a 
soldier, who witnessed what he relates; and who, if he mistakes 
levity for humour and nonsense for spirit, has really something to 
say, if it had not been said before, and may be excused for repro- 
dueing in his pages somewhat too much of the tone of the camp 
andthe mess room. Up among the Pandies is nota pleasant book, 
partly because it wants sense and seriousness, and partly because 
it is pervaded by a continual straining after vivacity, which 
indicates that the author has derived his notions of taste and 
style from very bad models. He has not the capacity to be 
instructive, nor the talent to be amusing. He is not sufliciently 
observant to give a lively picture of the scenes that passed before 
him, nor sufficiently thoughtful to have used his opportunities of 
gathering information a putting facts together with such effect 
as to impart a solid value to his book. But a book he was 
resolved to write, and a book he has written, which is readable, 
perhaps, if not entertaining, and for which if we cannot thank 
we may forgive him. Mr. Lang’s book is much less pardonable. 
It is the production of a clever writer, who is known to the 
world of railway travellers by certain small tales that bear such 
relation to novels as an ‘Adelphi farce bears to a Shakspearian 
Pi . His stories are not intended to be read in a serious mood, 

ut to wile away the tedious half hours of delay that sometimes 
oeeur even to railway travellers, or to amuse the solitary diner 
without peril to his digestion. His business is to write farces 
for reading, and he has done it exceedingly well—the fearless 
absurdity and unlimited exaggeration in which he loves to 
indulge being precisely the qualities required to give zest 
to these productions. Unfortunately, these qualities are not 
likely to tell quite so favourably when the object is to 
describe actual scenes, and to paint the real life of a class or of a 
country—where fidelity is almost as important as liveliness, and 
where exaggeration, however amusing in fiction, degenerates into 
libel when it is presented as truth. It is not pleasant to find, 
under a title which gives us a right to expect a genuine record of 
a traveller's experiences, a mere rifaccimento of contributions 
to Household Words, in which the original faults of the con- 
tributor are overlaid by those of the periodical, and the political 
absurdities of Mr. Dickens are superimposed upon the native 
extravagance of Mr. Lang’s social sketches. The latter, gene- 
rally speaking, has been hitherto guiltless of the folly of that 
anti-official cant in which the former delights ; but, like his colla- 
borateurs on the journal referred to, his style and tone have been 
moulded into accord with those of its chief, and he has glided 
into the oe prejudice of the day, and written at the Company 
as Mr. Dickens wrote at Downing-street. As he wants the 
talent which atones for his model’s extravagance, and as, more- 
over, his Circumlocution Office is decked with a real name and 
accused of definite and specified crimes, his libels become some- 
thing worse than contemptible. And as his book is published 
with no other notification of its purely fictitious character than is 
implied in the brief prefatory acknowledgment of the permission 
accorded by the proprietor of Household Words for the republi- 
cation, it must be treated as a serious offence against the laws of 
literary honesty. It is not safe—gross as are the caricatures and 
misrepresentations which form the staple of the volume—to trust 
that the good sense of readers will recognise their absolute 
absurdity. There is among readers, of course, a certain propor- 
tion of simpletons; and though that proportion may not be less 
among Mr. Lang’s admirers a elsewhere, it must not be wholly 
overlooked. Again, the English public is so ignorant of Indian 
affairs, and so partial to all declamation against official folly and 
obstinacy, that even men sensible in other matters may be found 


to believe that the soldiers and civilians who won and governed 
our Indian Empire as no empire ever was won or governed before 
are really the mean and narrow-minded beings that it has suited 
Mr. Lang—in writing for Household Words—to paint them. 
It ought not to be quite forgotten that a certain degree of respon- 
sibility does attach to those who write for the public. The 
are not quite absolved from the ordinary obligations of good fait 
and fair dealing. Sketches for which their writer is indebted to 
imagination alone—caricatures exaggerated out of all resemblance 
to their original—stories which only pretend to be founded on 
fact, and whose foundation is perilously slight—these are not the 
materials that ought to form a book which is to bear the fair- 
seeming title of Wanderings in India. 

There is one feature in Lieutenant Majendie’s book which 
deserves particular notice—the frankness with which that officer 
speaks of the scenes of blood in which he has been a half- 
re spectator. His feelings go with his comrades in 
all the bitterness of their vindictive passion ; he hates as cordially 
as any of them the murderers of English children, the perpe- 
trators of the last outrages on English ladies. But he retained 
throughout sufficient humanity to be shocked by many acts of 
ferocity which he has recorded, and states his opinions and im- 
pressions freely, evidently desirous to deal fairly by his brothers- 
in-arms as well as honestly by his readers. He protests indig- 
nantly against the philanthropic cry set up by some persons in 
England on behalf of the Sepoys, and the reprobation which 
visited certain published letters of more than usual blood- 
thirstiness ; but he expresses a strong opinion in condemnation 
of the indiscriminate slaughter in cold blood of all who were 
taken in arms against us, no matter what had been their previous 
position towards us. With less knowledge of law or logic than 
plain soldierly sense, he points out the injustice of confounding 
the rebels of Oude, in arms against a Government which to them 
was a usurpation, with mutineers fighting against the colours 
to which they had sworn allegiance ; and he maintains the policy, 
as well as the duty, of distinguishing between the guilt of murder 
and mutiny, and that of simple insurrection. Legally, no doubt, 
all persons taken in arms were guilty of high treason, and liable 
to its punishment; but morally, there could be no sense or 
principle in treating the native chieftain, fighting for the resto- 
ration of the detestable reign of anarchy in which he delighted, 
as we treated the soldier who had murdered his officers and 
deserted his flag. Unhappily, passion was sometimes too loud 
for reason. Even the pa calm tone of Lord Canning’s in- 
structions to the civil authorities as to the treatment of sus- 
pected rebels, failed to produce its full effect on those to whom it 
was addressed ; and in too many instances, the military, excited 
bpGerce and incessant struggles, forgot everything but the atroci- 

es perpetrated by men of the same colour and creed as their 
antagonists, and dealt with every captive as they would have dealt 
with the murderers of Cawnpore if they could have caught them 
red-handed. No quarter seems to have been given when a town 
was stormed—the defenders being brought out and shot as soon 
as they had ceased to resist. One poor wretch was tortured, 
stabbed, and finally burned alive in the author’s sight. Another 
captured, suspected of being a spy, is handed over to a British 
soldier to be “ destroyed ;” and the man, having “sliced his ‘ed 
off,” returns imperturbably to his supper. In another case, an 
officer shot with his own hand two prisoners brought before him 
as spies. On one night, the author coolly informs us, “much of 
our time was passed in shooting or hanging prisoners taken 
during the day, or men whom our soldiers, while wandering 
about in search of loot and adventure, discovered lurking near 
and hiding in the old houses and gardens in the neighbourhood.” 
Even against barbarians, one would think, war might be carried 
on in a somewhat less barbarous fashion than this. 

Lieutenant Majendie, not writing for Household Words, does 
not think it worth while to represent the Civil Service of India 
as an asylum for imbeciles ; or he lacks the brilliancy of imagina- 
tion which enables Mr. Lang to conceive how the magnificent 
fabric of administration, which even the wisdom of Parliament, 
spurred on by popular clamour, did not think itself competent 
to reconstruct, could have been established by doting generals 
and incapable red-tapists. Therefore, instead of humouring the 
notion which prevails with certain classes of political mono- 
maniacs, that by some mysterious dispensation every man accept- 
ing employment under Government becomes on the instant 
foolish or unprincipled, he pays a high compliment to the only 
department of Indian Administration—the Commissariat—of 
whose working he had much practical experience. He has, in- 
deed, a bitter word for the officials of the Allahabad and Cawn- 
pore Railway, whose indifference to the danger of the troops, 
when the train conveying them caught fire thrice within two 
hours, provoked the extreme indignation of the officers. But, 
not writing for effect and to please an audience accustomed to 
extravagant caricatures of official life, he does not give the 
slightest countenance to the representations which pervade Mr. 
Lang’s fragmentary sketches of the stolidity and ignorance of 
everybody connected with the government of India. The latter 
is an example and a warning of the perils and temptations which 
beset the writer to whom smartness 1s a necessity ; but the Lieu- 
tenant is guilty, at most, of nothing worse than a good deal of 
unnecessary dilution and consequent insipidity—much aggra- 
vated by his efforts to be humorous; and, if he will be content 
another time to write a little more gravely and much more briefly, 
he may possibly find indulgent readers and lenient critics. 
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PIERRE LADRONNEAU* 


—— can be no doubt whatever as to the general soundness 
of that popular proposition which asserts that ‘‘a joke is a 
joke ;” but avery slight practical acquaintance with wags and 
waggery will suffice to show that sometimes its truth is not 
immediately apparent, and when this is the case it gives rise to 
one of the most trying situations in which a man can be placed. 
It is no easy matter to receive becomingly a joke which you only 
perceive to be a joke instinctively, and the point of which, from 
its obscurity, or its profundity, or some fault on your part, or on 
that of the maker, does not strike you as perfectly evident. As 
far as we are aware there are but two modes of dealing with such 
a difficulty. You may put your hands to your sides and explode 
with shouts of laughter, in which case, should the point be merely 
ludicrous, the joker’s object is attained; while, should it be 
subtle, though he may not think much of your acuteness, he will 
at least set you down as a very good-natured and good-humoured 
fellow. Or, another way, poke him in the ribs, and tell him he 
isaslydog. This is the more generally prudent course to adopt, 
because it saves you if the merit of the thing lies in its clever- 
ness; while if, on the other hand, there happens to be nothing in 
it, the narrator will go away happy in the Helief that he has said 
something very good, though he may not know exactly what. 
The position above described is very much that in which we find 
ourselves with respect to Pierre Ladronneau, and it is scarcel 

necessary to observe that it is in the latter of the two methods 
alluded to that we propose, as far as possible, to treat the author. 


Not to speak of the practical difficulties which interfere with 
the expression in print of boisterous hilarity, such a mode of 
dealing with a work is uncritical and undignified, and, we feel 
compelled to add, in the case before us, unjustified by the 
existence of anything calculated under ordinary circumstances to 
produce the slightest ebullition of merriment. Indeed it is for 
this reason, quite as much as any other, that we prefer to treat 
the book as one having a deep under-meaning. The author 
isin every way inoffensive. We have no fault whatever to 
charge him with; and, by throwing out a suspicion that he is 
clever, we avoid being compelled to say that he is common- 
place. At first sight the title—Pierre Ladronneau la Recherche 
des Loyers & bon Marché—may, perhaps, suggest the idea that it 
is a book of somewhat the same stamp as Jerome Paturot a la 
Recherche de la meilleure des Républiques. But, on examination, 
it proves to be much more like a jumble of Gulliver's Travels, 
Baron Munchausen, Peter Wilkins, New Atlantis, and the 
Voyages Comiques of Cyrus de Bergerac. Pierre Ladronneau— 
to whom we are introduced in a scene where he offers the editor 
first the hand of his adopted daughter, and subsequently the 
manuscript of his adventures—is a model landlord, whose main 
object in life is to ascertain, inductively, the principles upon 
which the science of letting lodgings depended. At first he is 
unable to discover anything more than the two conflicting theories 
which still obtain in the lodging-house world—the one main- 
tained by the landlord interest, viz., that the swmmum bonum 
lies in ‘‘ getting much and giving little ;” and the other, upheld 
by the tenant-right party, that it consists in “ giving little and 
getting much.” These two having proved irreconcileable, he 

etermines to leave his house and FF aso in the hands of his 
adopted daughter and housekeeper, and travel until he finds 
some country where lodgings are let and occupied upon a per- 
fectly equitable and philosophical system. e decides upon 
trying the deserts of Africa to begin with—arguing very justly, 
that where there are no houses the price of apartments cannot 
be very high, and, consequently, lodgings must be conducted upon 
a system of exquisite simplicity. Being shipwrecked, however, 
on his way to Tunis, by some irregular operation of the law of 
storms he is transported to what turns out to be a planet of the 
first magnitude, and perceives that he is in the neighbourhood of 
a vast city, which he makes up his mind to examine, thinking 
that after all it may serve his purpose even better than the tents 
of the deserts. The first thing that strikes him as singular on 
entering the city is, that there are no omnibuses; but this 
anomaly is presently explained by the discovery that the inha- 
bitants have no occasion for these or any other vehicles, being 
all provided with wings. Another peculiarity of this city is, that 
in it the price of everything is just the weight of the article in 

old. These and other matters are afterwards explained to 

. Ladronneau by one of the natives with whom he forms an 
acquaintance. The city, Siracopolis by name, was once a town 
of moderate dimensions, with small houses and narrow streets, 
and its inhabitants wingless, when some one took it into his 
head to pull down three houses and build a palace in their place. 
Others soon followed his example, and in each case the houses 
pulled down were rebuilt farther off. In process of time the 
palaces were pulled down to allow others still more magnificent 
to take their places, and so on, until by successive pullings down 
and buildings up the city fairly spread itself over the country. 
One result of this state of things was, that wings became neces- 
sary to enable the inhabitants to keep up a communication 
between one part of the city and another; and, accordingly, one 
of their philosophers invented wings so deftly constructed and 
nicely adapted, that in the course of a few generations people 


* Pierre Ladronneau a la Recherche des Loyers & bon Marché, Par A. 
Humbert. Paris: Amyott, London: Jeffs, 1859, 


began to be born with them quite naturally. Another result was 
the rise of prices in the necessaries of life, which finally attained 
such a height that instead of a purse every one had to carry a 
sack full of ingots of gold. Under these circumstances the rela- 
tions between debtor and creditor and landlord and tenant be- 
came, as one might expect, peculiar. While the system of exchange 
tended to promote insolvency, the possession of wings was a 
oo advantage to an absconding debtor or irregular tenant. 

aturally, therefore, credit was in an unsatisfactory condition, 
and the law of debtor and creditor uncomfortably severe. In- 
solvency became a capital offence, and the delinquent, his wings 
having been previously clipped, was precipitated from the top 
of a high tower, built specially for that purpose. The various 
modes in which these peculiarities operated are illustrated by 
the several adventures and incidents of Pierre Ladronneau’s 
sojourn, which at last was brought to a close by his failure in 
business. In his case the punishment was simplified by the 
omission on his part to grow a pair of wings; so the authorities 
had nothing to do but to throw him from the tower aforesaid, 
just as he was, in order to satisfy the law. Providentially, 

owever, a pleasure balloon returning to the planet Jupiter, 
after a cruise through space, picked him up in his descent, and 
brought him on with it. In the planet Jupiter he finds a state 
of things which we suppose is intended to contrast with that in 
Siracopolis. Instead of wings, the peculiar feature of the inha- 
bitants is an additional eye, the eye of Truth—the organ of a 
sixth sense, by means of which they have an unfailing power of 
detecting that which is false and recognising that which is true 
under all circumstances. By the constant use of this optic, they 
are represented as having attained perfection in knowledge, art, 
and especially in social science. Every day is a jour de féte 
—everything public property—everybody equal to everybody 
else, and all serenely wise and happy. As might be expected, 
M. Ladronneau, although as far as principle goes he is ready to 
swear by Jupiter, does not find it for practical a 
pleasant place for one who is devoid of the eye of truth and 
the sixth sense to live in. Consequently, he negotiates a 
return home by a local conveyance, which is, in fact, one of 
the rays of Truth that, it appears, ply between that planet 
and ours. On reaching home he finds that his adopted daughter 
has, during his absence, solved the great lodging-house problem b 
the discovery of a system which is advantageous to both landlo: 
and tenant. 

These are the main points in the history of Pierre Ladron- 
neau; and if we have touched upon them at a greater length 
than they seem to deserve, it is merely because we wished to 
afford our readers an opportunity for exercising their ingenuity 
upon this last mystery of Paris. We forbear to give our own 
solution, partly for the same reason and partly because we have 
none to give. Not but that it might be possible, by taking a 
little pains, to make out of the materials before us an ingenious 
satire upon centralization, or the Credit Mobilier, or the recent 
Paris improvements, or the defective state of social science in 
general in France—winding up with an apology for the author’s 
obscurity on the ground that fears of Cayenne withheld him from 
speaking more plainly. But we should not be warranted by the 
evidence in imputing to him any such sinister design, especially 
as it is quite possible that, after all, he is nothing more than a 
simple literary philanthropist trying to substitute a mild moral 
school of romance for the high-flavoured, unwholesome fiction 
upon which the national mind in France is so given to regale. 
IP this be so, and if Pierre Ladronneau is to be regarded as a 
sample, we fear he might just as well offer absinthe to a con- 
firmed dram-drinker. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—FLOWER SHOW.—The THIRD and 
LAST GREAT EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS AND FRUIT this Season will 

e place on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY NEXT, September 7th and 8th. 
Admission, Wednesday, Half-a-Crown; Children under Twelve, One Shilling. 
Thursday, One Shilling; Children, Sixpence. Season Ticket-holders admitted free, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GRAND CONCERT, SATURDAY 
NEXT, September 10th.—Mdlle. Piccolomini, Madame Borchardt, Madame 
Vaneri, and Mdlle. Titiens; Signor Giuglini, Signor Corsi, Signor Mercuriale, Signor 
Belart, Signor Aldighieri, Signor Badiale, and Signor Vialetti. Conductors, Signori 
Arditi and Biletta. Admission by Season Tickets free, or on payment of Half-a-Crown; 
Children, One Shilling; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown extra. 


R. JOHN BENNETT’S NEW LECTURES.— 
MR. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of the National Academy of Paris, 
is prepared to receive applications for ENGAGEMENTS for his NEW LECTURES 
on—1, “ The Chronometer—its Past, Present, and Future ;” and, 2, “ A Month amon; 
the Watchmakers of Switzerland ;” or for those on “ The Watch,” and “ Woman an 
Watchwork.” The Lectures will be profusely illustrated by Models, Di 8, and 
Specimens of Clocks and Watches.—Applications to Joun Bennztt, Watch Manufac- 
tory, 65, Cheapside, 


T a MEETING of LAYMEN in connexion with the CHURCH 
of ST. GEORGE-IN-THE-EAST, it was resolved— 
“That an association be formed for the purpose of assisting in carrying on 
|g soe against all persons creating disturbances in the Parish Church of 
t. George-in-the-East, and for such other purposes as the association may here- 
after determine upon,” 


Churchmen desirous of co-operating with these objects are requested to forward 
their names to— 


RICHARD W. MOTION, 14, Wallbrook, City, E.C, 

FREDERICK STUTFIELD, 139, St. George-street, E, 

WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 11, Chatham-place, Hackney, N.E. 

WILLIAM W, KING, 14, South Grove West, Mildmay Park, Islington, N, 
by whom Subscriptions will also be received, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, 
and for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, 

Lady Resident—MISS PARRY. 
The Classes of this College will meet for the Michaelmas Term on Monday 
October 3rd. The Preparatory Class or School for Girls under Thirteen, will open on 
Monday, September 26th. Arrangements are made for the reception of Boarders. 
ie ane pa with full particulars as to Fees, Subjects, Scholarships, &c., may be 

obtained on application to Mrs, Writ14Ms, at the College Office. 
E, H, PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 


AND OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS, 
Director—Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., 


During the Session 1859-60, which will commence on the 3rd October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 

1, Chymistry. By A. W. Hormann, LL.D., F.R,S., &e. 
2. Metallurgy. By Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
3. istory. By T. H. Huxuey, F.R.S. 
Mining.” By W, Suxru, M.A. F.RS, 
6. Geology. By A.C, Ramsay, F.R.S. 
7. Applied Mechanics, By Ropert Wrttts, M.A., F.R.S, 
8. Physics. By G. G. Stokes, M.A., F.R.S, 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr, Bryns, 


The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Laboratories) is £30 in one sum 
on entrance, or two annual payments of £20. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chymistry (the Laboratory of the School), 
under the direction of Dr. Hormany, at a Fee of £10 for the term of Three Months. 
The same Fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £1, £1 10s., and 
£2 each. Officers in the Queen’s service, her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced charges. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Education, are 
also admitted to the Lectures at reduced Fees, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and others 
have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and Information apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, 


Jermyn-street, London. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 


HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF ART at South 
Kensington, for Male and Female Students, and METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS 
OF ART at 37, Gower-street, for Female Classes only, and at Spitalfields, Crispin- 
street; Finsbury, William-street, Wilmington-square; St. Thomas Charterhouse, 
Goswell-street ; Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford-road; St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Castle-street, Long-acre; Lambeth, St. Mary’s, Princes-road; Hampstead, 
Dispensary-building; Christ-church, St. George’s-in-the-East, Cannon-street, will 
re-open on the 3rd of October, 
Applications for Admission, Prospectuses, or any other information, to be made at 
the Schools in each district, and at South Kensington, 


By authority of the Committee of Council on Education, 


ILITARY EDUCATION.—PREPARATION FOR EVERY 
BRANCH OF THE SERVICE AT THE PRACTICAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE.—This Establishment has again passed First on the List at the last 
Examination for Direct Commissions; it has sent Two Candidates to the last Com- 
petitive Examination for Sandhurst, and both were admitted. It has also passed 
Two Pupils at the last Competition for the Artillery (altogether fifty-five successful 
pupils since 1858, of which four passed first, two second, two third, &e.) A Laboratory 
and extensive Collections for Experimental and Natural Sciences have lately been 
added.—Apply to Captain Lenpy, Sunbury, 8.W. 


HE REV. G. B. ATKINSON, M.A., at present Fellow and 

Assistant Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, will be ready at Michaelmas to 

receive into his house a FEW PUPILS preparing for either of the Universities or for 
any of the Public Examinations. Terms, 200 guineas per annum. 


N UNDERGRADUATE OF CAMBRIDGE (First Class 

Prizeman of S. John’s College and Exhibitioner of a Public School) would be 

fo to meet with any gentleman whose son requires the assistance of TUTOR or 

SUMPANION for a FEW WEEKS’ TOUR. N.B.—The British Isles preferred. 
Address E, R. A., Post-office, Cambridge. 


Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW FULL, 

in entire efliciency, Bankers—Messrs, Witt1aMs, Deacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane, 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec, 


ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
EstTaBLIsHED 1802.—Two Hunprep Bezps. 
President—The Right Hon, LORD MONTEAGLE, 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
Messrs, Hoarg and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. a 


YDROPATHY.—MOOR PARK, Farnham, near Aldershott 

Camp, Surrey. Physician, EDWARD W. LANE, M.A., M.D., Edin., Author 

of “Hydropathy; or, Hygienic Medicine,” Second Edition, London: John 
Churchill. 1859. 


YDROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT and HOTEL, Upper Norwood, replete with every comfort, 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, has been OPENED for the recep- 
tion of Patients and Visitors. Terms moderate, For particulars apply to Dr, Rirrer- 
BANDT, M.D. Berlin, the Resident Physician, 


RIGINAL PORTRAIT of DANTE, by GIOTTO, in the 
BARGELLO at FLORENCE.—Chromo-lithographic Facsimiles of a Tracing 
made by H. Srymovur Kirxvp, Esq., before the restoration of the Fresco, and now 
belonging to Lord Vernon. Price to Members, 7s, 6d.; to Strangers, 10s. 6d, 
Arundel Society, 24, Old Bond-street, W. _JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


HE REFRIGERANT STRAW BOTTLE ENVELOPES 
save all disputes, litter, and breakage in the PACKING of WINES or ALES, 

for home use, and reduce freight in export. Supplied through all Wine Merchants, &c., 
by SEYMER and CO., 37, Eastcheap, London. 


RECKNELL, TURNER, and SONS’ HAND CANDLESTICKS, 
with Registered Glass Shades, entirely prevent the guttering of candles when 
carried about.—BRECKNELL, TURNER, and SONS, Wax and Tallow Chandlers and 
Soap and Oil Merchants, at the Bee Hive, 31 and 32, Haymarket, S.W. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 

Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Liasigp’s, 344, Strand, W.C, 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, R. B. is enabled to execute 
every description of Priyrine on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished 
with a large and choice assortment of Typzs, Srzam Printing Macuines, 


-Hypravtic and other Presszs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, 
A SprzcimEn Boox of Tyrzs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


ANK OF DEPOSIT A.D. 1844), 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.— CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000, 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn without notice, 


The interest is payable in January and 4 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


ESTABLISHED A.D, 184, 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo-place, London; and 42, John Dalton-street, Manchester, 
DIRECTORS, 
W. H. DICKSON, Esy., Chairman, 
T. R. DAVISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
E. N. Clifton, Esq. F. Hawley, > 
E. Crosley, E.B. 
Lieut.-Col. J. 3 Graham, W. R. Rogers, Esq., M.D. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle of Mutual Assurance, 
The funds are accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their 
own immediate superintendence and control. The profits are divided annually, and 
applied in reduction of the current premiums. Policy-holders participate in profits 

r payment of five Annual Premiums, 

The last annual reduction in the Premiums was at the rate of 32} per cent. 

By order of the Board, C. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 


JTMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON,—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS. 

GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman, 

FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

Thomas G, o~% Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C, C, Bell, Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. | Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. | J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
{ 


George Henry Cutler, Esq, William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The Assured are pas by a Guarantee Fund of upwards of a 
Million and a Half Sterling from the liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year, The Assured are entitled to participate after payment of One 
Premium. 
CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 
upwards of £1,500,000, 
Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


YITY OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
45, CHEAPSIDE, nearly facing Wood-street. 

FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS only (either plain, tinted, or fully coloured) are 
produced at this Establishment. Prices from HALF-A-CROWN, 


UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET. This was the advice 

of the late lamented Statesman, Sir Robert Peel—The EAST INDIA TEA 

COMPANY are still supplying Black, Green, or Mixed Tea at 2s. 4d. per Ib., and 
Coffee in the Berry at 10d.—Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, City, 


HATEAU MARGAUX.—A very superior CLARET, old in 
bottle, and fit fer the table of any connoisseur, 66s, per dozen, carriage free.— 
CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. Established 1847. 


A rater PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 


delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO, 
his celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5h, ‘Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


ROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, Preferred 

to the best Arrowroot, Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, 

&ec., and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids, The Lancet 
states—“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


YREED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS. 
Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external an: 
and the definite proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in 
soliciting patronage, 
VHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER.—The real 
Nickel Silver, introduced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the Patent Process of Messrs. ELkrne@rton and Co., is beyond all 
comparison the very best article next to Sterling Silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
Real Silver. 
A small useful plate chest, containing a set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows ;— 


Fiddle or | Thread or F wes 

Old Silver | Brunswick a. Bod 

Pattern. | Pattern, 
i 

12 Table Forks 0/ 216 0 
12 Table Spoons., 113 240] 210 0] 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks 140/;1120]110/117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 140 1120/1165 0/117 0 
12 Tea Spoons .. 060'>120/160/170 
6 Egg Spoons, G 010 0 | 013 6 | 015 0 | 015 0 
2 Sauce Ladles........... 060/08 
1 Gravy Spoon....... .|'066 010 0 oll 0 012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, Gilt Bowls... | 0 3 
1 Mustard Spoon, Gilt Bowl.| 0 18/023 /026/)026 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ‘Tha -. 03 6 040 046 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 140/1761]4110 0] 1123 0 
1 Butter Knife.. 
1 Soup Ladle ., | 017 0}0170;100 
1 Sugar Sifter | 0 3 3 | 046) 050) 05 6 
Total......... |£919 9 | 1310 3 [1419 6 {16 4 0 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the above, 
and a relative number of Knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Cruet and Liqueur 
Frames, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of re-plating 
done by the Patent Process. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his Illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver 
and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, io Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea 
Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen 

Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 
4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place, London,—Established 1820, 
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PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, SourHamprTon Street, STRAND, 

will be happy to submit Soar for works of the highest character, and for 

more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, H s, Books, &c, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 

H. RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, invites attention to his elegant Stock of 
TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, fitted complete, DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 
BOXES, Writing Cascs, Jewel Cases, RETICULE and CARRIAGE BAGS in great 
variety. MEDIZVAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE CASES, BLOTTING BOOKS, and 
INKSTANDS en suite; Scent Cuskets, Etui Cases, cases of choice Cutlery, Work, 
Netting, and Glove Boxes. The new PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE; also 
a choice variety of ELEGANCIES and NOVELTIES suitable for PRESENTATION 
ue womens 2 enumerate, to be had at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, 


j HITEFRIARS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
Between Bridge-street and the Temple, 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works eomprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the staple of the Manufactory above 150 years. 
CHEMICAL GLASS, English and Foreign Porcelain, 
ARTIST’S GLASS, The old colours revived. 
WINDOW GLASS of all sorts, 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other glazing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS, 
Specimens and works in hand on view. 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are 

the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in London, Their London Show 

ms, 67 and 68, Kine W1Lt1aM-strEeEt, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 

STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 


Fiddle Double King’s Lily 


Pattern, hreai Pattern, Pattern, 

2sd. £8, d, s. d, £ 8. 

12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0 2140 300 3120 
12 Table Spoons, do. w sa? 214 0 300 312 0 
12 Dessert Forks do, wt te 200 240 214 0 
12 DessertSpoons do .. 170 200 240 214 0 
12 Tea Spoons do. 016 0 14090 116 0 
2 Sauce Ladies do, awa 2 010 0 oll 0 013 0 
1 do, O26. O 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) ... 0 6 8 010 0 012 0 014 0 
1 MustardSpoon do .. 018 026 030 03 6 
1 PairSugarTongs do .. 036056060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers dow =. 1 00 1100 140 118 0 
1 Butter Knife do. aw @Se 060 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle do. wo 88S 016 9 017 6 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) doo... 010 0 015 0 0180 110 
Complete Service ...............£10 1310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s,; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s.; 
Fuil-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. 
2 d, 


£s. 8. 
Full-Size Table | 340 8360 4120 
14 Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto ..........+ SS 114 6 211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers ..... ~~. O76 O10 O18 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto...........000++ . 0 8 6 012 0 016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .. ttt 
One Steel for Sharpening .........00000008 030 040 060 


Complete Service .........000::000 £416 0 618 6 916 6 
Messrs. Maprrn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 


Is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its rapid curative effects, unques- 
tionably the most economical of all kinds, Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority 
over every other variety is attested by innumerable spontaneous Testimonials from 
Physicians and Surgeons of European reputation, 


Ortntow oF EDWIN LANKESTER, EsqQ., M.D., F.B.S. 
Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George’s Medical School, Superintendent 
of the Food Collection at the South Kensington Museum, 4c. fc. 

“TI believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oil is secured in its preparation 
by the personal attention of so good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de 
Jongh, who has also written the best medical treatise on the Oil with which I am 
acquainted. Hence I should deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be 
preferable to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy,” 


Sold owty in Impterat Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Da. ps Jonau’s stamp and signature, wiTHOUT WHICH NONE 18 
@ENUIN®, in the provinces by respectable Chemists, 

IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, W.C. 
Caution.—Strenuously resist proposed Substitutions, 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 

East Indies, a certain CURE for CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 

ids, and General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 

a daughter, was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 

Desi of b iting his fellow-creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish 

it, the recipe, containing full directions for making and successfully using this remedy, 
on their remit 


itting him six stamps,—Address O, P, Brown, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 


IBRARIES PURCHASED.—Noblemen, Gentlemen, Executors, 

and others having Books to Dispose of, may receive their Value in Cash, upon 

application to Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. 
have a large Surplus Stock of Modern Books suited to Private Ruyers, Book 
Clubs, or Private Institutions, in the purchase of which a considerable saving may be 
effected. Geutlemen’s Libraries Furnished. Catalogues of Books forwarded gratis, 
60, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 


HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies of 
A. P. Stanley’s Canterbury Sermons—Ellis’s Three Visits to Madagascar— 
Baron Alderson’s Memoir and Charges—Froude’s History of England— Buckle’s 
History of Civilization—and many other Books, are now on sale at GREATLY REDUCED 
rices, Many of them will be found well suited for Book Societies, Parochial and 
ural Libraries, &c. Catalogues sent gratis and post free, 
Burt's Lrprary, 19, Holles-strect, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


_ AMERICAN BOOKS. 
ESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., American Agents, 60, Paternoster- 


row, are now prepared to furnish lovers of American Books, and Booksellers, 
with Catalogues of all branches of American Literature and Science. 
The following carefully prepared CATALOGUES are ready, and will be furnished in 
town and country on receipt of two postage stamps each :— 


1. Theology. 9. History and Biography. 
2. Jurisprudence, | 10. Ge phy. _ 
3. Medicine and Surgery. 11, Useful Arts. 


4, Natural History. 

5. Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

6. Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, 
and Astronomy, 

7. Education. 


12. Military and Naval Science, 
13. Politics and Commerce, 
14, Belles Lettres, 
15. Periodicals, 
16, Freemasonry. 
8. Philology. 


A great age oop of the Books ded in the Catalog 
Those not in stock procured within forty days. 


London: Triipner and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


fTIVHE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Lioyp, Portland-road, London, W. 


LADY MORGAN, 
Now ready, in 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 


HE FRIENDS, FOES, AND ADVENTURES OF 
LADY MORGAN, 
Dublin: W. B. Kzxty, 8, Grafton-street. London: Srmpxry, Marswatt, and Co. 


Fourth Edition, Enlarged, price 1s, 2d., post free, 


ACATION THOUGHTS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS 
{and Circumstantial Evidence]. By Cuartts one of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors, 
London: J. Rrpeway, 169, Piccadilly, W. 


NEW GIFT BOOK, 
In September, Illustrated with 100 Engravings, Crown 8vo, extra cloth, price 5s. 


HE BOY’S BIRTHDAY BOOK: an entirely Original 
Collection of Tales, Essays, and Narratives of Adventures, by Mrs. 8. C. Hatt, 
Howirr, Avcustus THomas GeorGk Auaustus Sata, 
Brovaes, and SutrHertanp Epwarps, 
London: Hovtston and Waient, 65, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


TRACTATE ON LANGUAGE. By Gorpon WILLovGHBY 
James Gyut, Esq., of Wraysbury, Bucks, Member of the Royal Institution of 


Great Britain, 
Hauwny G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
HEVREUL ON COLOUR, containing the Principles of 


Harmony and Contrast of Colours, and their Applications to the Arts; including 
Painting, Interior Decoration, Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Coloured-glazing, Paper- 
staining, Calico-printing, Letterpress-printing, Map-colouring, Dress, Landscape and 
Flower Gardening, &c. Translated from the French by Coartes Marre. nd 
and most Complete Edition (the only one which gives the entire work). Thick 
Post 8vo, with several Plates, in extra red cloth, 5s, 

Tue Same, with tHe AppITION or a New Sgrres or PLATES IN 
Coxovrs, representing the various Harmonies, Contrasts, and Complementary Colours, 
for the Use of Artists and Manufacturers. In extra red cloth, 7s, 6d. 

Heyry G. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden, London, 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR AUGUST, 


pare AND ITS ENVIRONS, including Versailles, St. Cloud, 
and Excursions into the Champagne districts: an Illustrated Handbook for 
Travellers, Edited by THomas Forzstxr, Author of “Norway and its Scenery.” 
With Twenty-eight beautiful Engravings on Steel of the Principal Buildings and Sites, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 5s.—Hzwry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


AMBRIDGE GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT, 

in Parallel Columns on the same Page, Edited by J. ScHouErrexp, M.A., late 

Regius Professor of Greek in the University. A New Edition, Printed on Demy 4to 
Writing Paper, with large margin for MS, Notes, 12s, 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT, 
in Parallel Columns on the same Page, Edited by J. Schoterrexp, M.A., late Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University, Fourth Edition, Small 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT. Ex Editione Stephani 
tertia, 1550, Small 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
London: Warernovss, 32, Paternoster-row. 
Cambridge: and Co, 


CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Third Edition, price 5s, 


A THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 

with numerous Exercises and Examples, and a Selection of Phrases and Dia- 
logues. By E. Lumar, LL.D, of the University of Pisa; Advocate of Florence; 
Italian Tutor to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, &c. 

From Count Saffi, Professor of the Italian Language at Oxford.—“ I have adopted 
= Grammar for the elementary instruction of students of Italian in the Taylor 
nstitution, and find it admirably adapted to the purpose, as well for the order and 
clearness of the rules, as for the practical excellence and ability of the exercises with 
which you have enriched it,” 

From the English Journal of Education.—“ This is one of the easiest and best 
Italian Grammars we have ever seen, To all not mere children, who would begin 
Italian, and to all who would maintain their acquaintance with it by conscientious 
study, we cordially commend Dr. Lemmi’s book.” 

From the Morning Post.—“ All who wish to master the Italian language for the 
P e of seriously studying its literature, will find in Dr, Lemmi’s Grammar a 
‘aithful guide and a most satisfacto k of reference; those who aspire not only 
to read, but also to write and speak Italian, if they think it worth while to secure in- 
telligibility by attaining accuracy, will find Dr. Lemmi’s work an indispensable com- 
plement to the merely practical manuals through which they may have commenced 
their acquaintance with the language.” E 

From the Scotsman.—“ Clear, simple, and weli arranged. The pupil is Jed on step 
by step from what is plain and easy of  o——- to what is more complicated and 

fficult. The rules are enunciated with brevity and precision, and exemplified by 
well-selected exercises, 


constantly on sale, 


Edinburgh ; Tuomas and Co, Hawmitton, Apams, and Co., London, 
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HE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER for SEPTEMBER, 1859, 
price 1s. 6d., contains— 
I, “All seek their Own.” | IV. The Lavington Case, 
II. Archbishop of Canterbury’s Prac- V. Life of Mary Anne Schimmelpen- 
tical Reflections on the. New | ninck. 
| VI. The Theology of Coleridge. 


Testament. 
Ill, — Valleys of the Pennine VII. Notices of New Books, Public 
ps. i 


airs, &c. 
London: Harcwarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
This day is published, 
‘puE RAMBLER (New Series), Part III., price 3s. post free. 
CONTENTS : 

I. The Political System of the Bona- | V. Correspondence :—Napoleonism’ not 
partes, Impious—On External Devotion to 

II, The Theory of Party. jg Men Departed—Consulting 

e Laity. 


III, Rosmini and Gioberti. VI. Literary Notices. 
III, The Captive’s Keepsake. VII. Contemporary Events. 
London: Burns and LaMBert, 1, Portman-street, 


Just published, price 2s, 6d, 


OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
for SEPTEMBER, 
CONTENTS: 
1, Dr, po ge the Duration of Life among Literary and Scientific Men and 
rtists. 
2. Mr. Danson—On the Provision of Country Dwellings for Town Labourers, 
3. Mr. Valpy—Review of the Operations of the Bank of England in 1857, 
4, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B.—On Competition for the Field of Service. 
5, Miscellanea and Quarterly Returns. 


Now ready, price 6s. each (Annual Subscription, £1 1s.), Parts I., II., and ILL, of 
HE IBIS: a Magazine of General Ornithology. Edited by 
Scrater, M.A. Containing Articles by Gould, Gurney, Eyton, 
Newton, Salvin, Tristram, Wolley, and other well-known Naturalists, 
Part IV. will be published on October Ist. 
London: and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
for SEPTEMBER Ist, 1859, price 1s. 

Contents :—1. Insanity; its Cause and Cure. 2. Life of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
3. Infant Seamstresses, 4. Stanzas. 5. Adventures of your own Correspondents in 
Search of Solitude. 6. Womenin Turkey. 7. Association for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Women, 8, Notices of Books. 9. Open Council. 10, Passing Events, 

London: Published by the English Woman’s Journal Company (Limited), at their 
Office, 14a, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, W.; and for the Company by Prrxrr, 
SrEPHENsoN, and Spencer, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price Ninepence, 
HE FOURTH MONTHLY PART (for SEPTEMBER) of 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Conducted by CHarztes Dickens. With which is 
incorporated “ Household Words.” Containing, besides numerous articles of interest, 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES, by CHartzs Dickens. Published also in Weekly 
Numbers and in Half-Yearly Volumes, at the Office, 11, Wellington-street North, 
Strand, W.C., and by Messrs. Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, W., of whom may 
be had all the Back Numbers and Volumes of “ Household Words.” 
HE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. Price 2s. 6d. 
SrerEoGrarus For SEPTEMBER, No. XV. 
THREE CELEBRATED CARVINGS IN IVORY IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Photographed by R. Fenton. 
Lovett Rrrvr, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


Just published, price 8s. 6d., cloth lettered, Vol. II. of 


HE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, containing Numbers 27 to 52. 
Conducted by W. Crooxes, F.C.S. 
*,* But very few Copies of Volume I. remain in Stock: early application is there- 
fore necessary. 
London: CassEtt, Perrer, and Gatrry, La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


HE HOMILIST, for SEPTEMBER (No. IX., New Series), 

Price Eightpence, post free, contains:—1. On Man-worth, 2. The Syro- 
Pheenician Woman; or, the Difficulties and Triumphs of an Earnest Soul in Search of 
Divine Help. 3, Sin Clouds. 4. The Seed-time and Harvest of the Moral World. 
5. The Gadarenes. 6, Man, the Offspring of God, 7, The Divine Oath; or, an Appeal 
to the Heart. 8. Obedience and Sacrifice. 9. Spiritual Self-helpfulness. 10. The 
World without a Man. Theological Notes and Queries. Literary Notices, &c, &, 


Also, 
THE HOMILIST, Frrst, Seconp, and Tutrp QUARTERLY 


— price 2s. each, containing Nos. 1—9 of the New Series, done up with leather 
acks, ‘ 

“One of the most thoughtful and eloquent religious serials within our knowledge.” 
—Church of England Monthly Review. 

*,* Only a few Complete Sets of the first Seven Vols. of THE HOMILIST remain 
on hand, The Publishers offer them, for cash only, at the following prices :— 


Vols, I. to VIL., 35s.; separate Volumes, price 6s, 6d. each. 
Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


HE LADY’S NEWSPAPER AND PICTORIAL TIMES, 
owing to its large and increasing circulation amongst Ladies and Families of the 
Higher and Middle Classes, is unquestionably one of the best Advertising mediums 
for Booksellers, Jewellers, Silk Mercers, and all who supply the wants of Ladies and 
Families.—Published every Saturday, at the Office, 83, Flect-street. 


HE LADY’S NEWSPAPER AND PICTORIAL TIMES 
is the BEST ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR LADIES, being 
especially devoted to their Interests, Instruction, and Amusement. It contains each 
Week, besides the usual Illustrations of the Events of the Day, the Latest Paris 
Fashions, and the Newest Work-table Patterns (working size), and is therefore parti- 
cularly valuable to Ladies and Families out of Town, and quite invaluable in the 
Colonies. Subscription (paid in advance): Annual, £1 6s.; Six Months, 13s.; Three 
Months, 6s, 6d.; either stamped or post-paid to any British Colony, and Single Copy, 6d. 
May be received through any respectable News-agent, or direct from the Publisher, 
Mr. W. J. Jonnson, 83, Fleet-street, London, to whom Money-orders may be made 
payable. 
ESIGNS FOR DRINKING-FOUNTAINS.—THE SOCIAL 
MOVEMENT.—See THE BUILDER of THIS FRIDAY, price 4d., stamped 5d., 
for Desigus for Drinking-Fountains, by Mr. Henry Godwin, Architect; Lllustrations of 
Ancient Architecture, Newcastle ; Papers on Chester and the Decoration of Cathedral; 
Progress of the Strike; the Social Movement; Proposed Garrison Hospital at Wool- 
wich; the new Church at Gerard’s Cross; the City and County Builder of 1667; 
Victoria Bridge, St. Lawrence; the Hamlet of Knightsbridge ; Sanitary Statements ; 
the Foreign-Office Question, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
HE WATERING-PLACES OF ENGLAND, AND THEIR 
REMEDIAL RESOURCES, By Epwiy Lez, M.D. 
, By the same Author, Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 
THE BATHS of GERMANY, FRANCE, and SWITZERLAND. 
Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of “ Jonn Harrrax, 
Gentirmay,” &c. 3 Vols, 

“In ‘A Life for a Life’ the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced 
a work of strong effect.”—Atheneum, 
ao of the best of the author’s works, We like it better than ‘ John Halifax,’ ”"— 

eraid, 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. By the Author of “ Flemish 


Interiors.” 3 Vols., with Illustrations, 


RAS TO THE PEERAGE. By Mrs. Octavius Owen. 
, 3 Vols, 


EMALE INFLUENCE. By Lady Cuartorre Pepys. 
2 Vols. 
“A really delightful book.”—The Review, 


A*® MOST A HEROINE. By the Author of “Charles 
Auchester.” 3 Vols. [On September 10th, 


DAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. By the Author of 
“Mrs, Margaret Maitland.” 5s., elegantly bound and illustrated, forming the 
Sixth Volume of Hurst anp Stanpak Liprary or Epitions 
or Porutar Mopsrn Works. 
Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


This day, Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 
1 De GLISH PHRASEOLOGY : a Series of Practical Exercises to 
be Translated into French, and intended as the Sequel to the “ Colloquial 
Exercises on the most Familiar Idioms of the French Language.” By F. J. Warrez, 
French Master in King’s College School, and Examiner to the Royal College of 
Preceptors., 
By the same Author, Sixth Edition, revised, 2s. 6d. 


COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES ON THE MOST FAMILIAR 

IDIOMS OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Now ready, 
N URRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
ENGLAND, FROM DOVER TO THE LAND’S END, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

The following are now ready: 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK, 3s, 6d. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY AND THE RHINE, 10s, 
HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY, AND THE TYROL, 10s, 
HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS, 9s, 
HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES, 10s, 
HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN. 30s. 
HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL, 93. 
HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. 7s, 
HANDBOOK FOR ROME, 9s. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY. 12s, 
HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY. 10s. 
HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT. lis. 
HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PALESTINE, 24s. 
HANDBOOK FOR BOMBAY AND MADRAS, 24s. 
HANDBOOK FOR GREECE, 
HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN. lis, 
HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA, 12s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


CHARLES KNIGHT ON LABOUR AND CAPITAL, 
Now ready, a New. Edition, with Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
KOWLEDGE IS POWER: a View of the Productive Forces 
of Modern Society, and the Results of Labour, Capital, and Skill. 
“Mr. Charles Knight’s excellent work contains much truth, and we recommend it 
to the careful consideration of all who look upon the welfare of the working classes as 
the highest consideration for honest journalism and honest legislation.” —Statesman, 


Also, by the Same, 
ONCE UPON A TIME. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 
Just published, price 21s., 8vo, cloth boards, 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE, 
so far as it illustrates the PRIMITIVE RELIGION of the BRAHMANS, 
By Max Miitver, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the University of Oxford, 
and Noreare, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Ediygburgh. 
SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL, 
Just published, in 4 Vols. 4to, including Plates, 


OURNALS OF PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED WITH THE 
SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. Price £4 4s, 
____ London: Loyeman, Green, LonGMAN, and Roserrs. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 
NGLAND AND THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


, By MarrHEew 
_London: Lonemay, GREEN, LonGMAN, and Roserts. 


ae N ow ready, the Second Edition, in Square Crown 8vo, with numerous Maps 
and Illustrations, price 21s. cloth, 


EAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS: a Series of Excursions 
by Members of the Alpine Club, Edited by Jonw Batt, M.B.1.A., F.LS., 
President of the Alpine Club, 

“This collection of narratives is of the The papers are written for the most part 
highest interest. Independently of the = close and trained observers, keenl 
personal interest of many of the adven- ive to all the strange experiences an 
tures, the excursions show how much has | possible surprises of the ice-world, and 
been left of the actual geography of the | able to record them with truthfulness and 
Alpine ranges, even in their best-known | foree. Many of the writers are known as 
portions, to be filled up and ascertained | well-trained Alpine explorers,and formerly 
by English volunteers who go there for | published accounts of scientific and per- 
their annual holiday, Mont Blanc itself | sona! interest, A quiet simplicity runs 
is not even yet thoroughly explored; but | through most of these narratives of re- 
the members of the Alpine Club have | markable daring, which adds greatly to 
contributed to correct its map, and point the pleasure of reading them. Switzer- 
out where they hope to complete it still | land hardly wants any additional attrae- 
further. Even on the spot, the English- | tion to Englishmen. But we shall be 
man fresh from his chambers in the | surprised if these papers do not largely 
Temple or his country curacy, is looked | increase this summer the number of can- 
on as the pioneer of new routes and | didates qualifying themselves for becoming 
discoverer of new passes by the hunters, | worthy of belonging to the Alpine Club. 
guides, and smugglers of the district. | —G@uardian. 

*,* The Erent Swiss Maps, accompanied by a Table of the Hzreuts of Moun- 
TaLys, may be had separately, price 3s, 6d. 


London: Longman, Gazz, Lonaman, and RopErts, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


—>—_ 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION COMING 


ON THE EARTH. By Doctor Cumsune, Author of “ Apocalyptic 
Sketches,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (immediately. 


THE LIFE AND THEATRICAL TIMES 
OF CHARLES KEAN, F.S.A. By J. W. Core. 2 Vols, 
Post 8vo, 21s. 

“We must go back to Colley Cibber for a narrative equally enter- 
taining with that contained in these volumes. The anecdotes of actors 


and actresses are numerous, pertinent, and well told.” — Saturday 
Review, 


SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS, IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA, NORTHERN MEXICO, HONDURAS, 
AND THE FAR WEST OF THE UNITED STATES. With 
Notes, Botanical, Mineralogical, and Geological. By Junius 
Frorser. 8vo, 18s., with many Illustrations. 

“What Dr. Livingstone has done for Africa, Mr. Froebel has done 
for Central America.”—Bell’s Messenger. 


“ Mr. Froebel unites in himself all the essential attributes of a genuine 
traveller.”—Literary Gazette. 


MARCO GRIFFI, the ITALIAN PATRIOT. 
By Mrs. Wess, Author of “ The Martyrs of Carthage.” Small 
8vo, 5s. 

“This work will cause interest and discussion in the homes of the 
English people. It will be perused with pleasure.’””—Leader. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “PEARL” ROUND 


the WORLD in 1857-8-9. With an Account of the Services of the 
Naval Brigade in India. By the Rev. E. A. Wittiams, Chaplain 
to the “ Pearl.” Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 10s. 6d. 

“A pleasantly written volume. All who are interested in the achieve- 


ments of our brave sailors will find pleasure in perusing these records 
of their prowess.” —Sun. 


THE STORY OF ITALY. 


of “ Mary Powell.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the Author 


“ An account of all the most important events in the history of Italy 
from the earliest periods. All who may desire to obtain information 
upon the principal events which have happened in Italy, of the times 
and deeds of Carmagnola, of the Sforzas, the Foscari, the Medici, of 
Savonarola, of Andrea Doria, Masaniello, the First Napoleon, and others 
whose names are interwoven in Italian history, could not do so more 
readily or with greater pleasure than by consulting the pages of this 
useful, agreeably written, and well-timed little work.” —Observer. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 
by Lady Tneresk Lewis. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“ A piece of real life, sketched by a spectator full of shrewd sense and 
a genial spirit of fun. If Madame de Sévigné were to come to life 
again as an English lady of the Court of Queen Victoria, she might 
write a book which would match with ‘The Semi-Detached House.’ ”— 
Spectator. 


Edited 


JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. Continued to the Battle of Navarino. New Edition, 
in Six Crown 8vo Volumes, price 5s. each, with a Portrait to each. 


Vols. I. to V. are ready. Vol. VI. at the end of September. 


TALES FROM “BENTLEY.” 
price 1s. 6d. Also Part IIL, price 6d. 


Volume I., 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. In. Fortnightly Parts, price 6d. each, 
with a Fine Engraving to each. 

Parts I. to VI. ready, Part VII. on Sept. 15, and Part VIII. on Sept. 30. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
ON THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. By ANDREW 
Bisszr, M.A, Post 8vo, [Nearly ready, 


2. 
THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. By i > 
Wittiams. Post 8vo, Six Coloured Views and Map, 12s, cloth, This day, 


3. 
TRONSON’S VOYAGE TO JAPAN, KAMTSCHATKA, 
SIBERIA, AND THE COAST OF CHINA, IN H.M.S, “BARRACOUTA,” 
8vo, Charts and Views, 18s, cloth, 


4, 
TO CUBA AND BACK. By R. H. Dana, Jun., Author of 
“Two Years before the Mast.” Post 8vo, 7s. cloth, 


5. 
NEW NOVEL 


THE TWO HOMES. By Maruews, Author of 
“The Heir of Vallis.” 3 Vols, [This day. 


6. 
DOMESTIC STORIES, selected from “Avillion and other 
Tales.” By the Author of “John Halifax.” New Edition, Fest Ove, 20-0 sloth, 


7. 
AFTER DARK. By Wixi Conus. New Edition. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 6d, cloth, . 


In preperation, 
A NEW MAGAZINE, to be published Monthly, which will 
contain Contributions by Eminent Authors. Price ONE SHILLING, 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
In 1 Vol. 8vo, each 12s., cloth extra, 
SHAKSPEARE. 

With Life by Portrait, &. 


BEN JONSON. 
With Life by Grrrorp. Portrait, &c. 


MASSINGER AND FORD. 
With Introduction by Cotermper. Portrait, 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, AND 
FARQUHAR. 
With Life, Notes, &c., by Lergu Hunt. Portrait, &. 


In 2 Vols., price 24s., cloth extra, 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
With Introduction by Dartxy, Portraits, &c, 


In 1 Vol. 8vo, price 9s., cloth extra, 


JOHN WEBSTER. 
With Life, Notes, &c., by the Rev. AvgxanpEk Dycx, 


In 1 Vol, 8vo, price 10s, 6d., cloth extra, 
MARLOWE. 
With Life, Notes, &c., by the Rev. AtexanpEr Dycz. 


*,* The above, formerly published by Mr. Moxon, are now Re-issued, in every 
respect equal, if not superior, to the previous Editions, at Reduced Prices, by 


Warne, and RouriepGr, Farringdon-street, London. 


THE OLD POETS. 
Uniform in size and style with “ The Old Dramatists,” 
In 1 Vol., each 10s, 6d., cloth extra, 
SPENSER. 


With Selected Notes, Life by the Rev. J. H. Topp, M.A, Portrait, Vignette, and 
Glossarial Index, 


CHAUCER. 
With Notes and Glossary by Tyzwurrt. Portrait, &. 


In 1 Vol., each 9s., cloth extra, 


DRYDEN. 
With Notes by the Revs. Jomn and Joszern Warton, Portrait, Vignette, &c. 


POPE. 
With Notes and Life by Carzy. Portrait, &. 
These are the best One Volume Editions ever produced of these Standard Authors, 
and are now published at a Reduced Price by 
Warng, and Rour.enes, Farringdon-street, London. 


A NEW WORK BY “STONEHENGE,” AUTHOR OF “BRITISH RURAL 
SPORTS,” &e. 
In Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
HE SHOT-GUN AND SPORTING RIFLE. With full 

Descriptions of the Dogs, Ponies, Ferrets, &c., used in all kinds of Shooting and 
Trapping. Illustrated with Twenty large Page Engravings, and One Hundred Wood- 
cuts, finely printed. 
_London: Warveg, and Farringdon-street. 

Just published, price 6d., ready gummed, a Complete Set of 


ABELS FOR CHEMICAL RE-AGENTS ON THE UNITARY 
NOTATION, 


Also, on a Card, price 3d.; or on Paper, price 2d., Post 8vo, 
A TABLE OF ATOMIC WEIGHTS OF THE ELEMENTS 
according to the latest determinations. 
To purchasers of 25 or more, a considerable reduction in price will be made, 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J, H, and Jas, Pazxzn, 
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ONCE A WEE K. 


Part II., price One Shilling, is now ready. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
This day is published, price 10s, 6d, 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


BEING A VISIT TO 


Dublin, Galway, Connamara, Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, 
Glengarriff, Cork, &c. &c. 


By AN OXONIAN. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and Numerous Illustrations by Joux Lexrcu. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 
Just published, No. IV., price 1s, 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 


TUSCANY IN ’49 AND IN 759, 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
1 Vol, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN 
GOVERNMENT; 


AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTIONS OF PROTESTANTS. 
Compited from Official Documents. 


By ALFRED MICHIELS. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


[This day. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “A Month in Yorkshire,” &c. 


Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, 


AND THE MONEY WE MADE BY IT, 
Eighth Edition, Post 8vo, 2s, 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT-HOUDIN, 


AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR, AND CONJUROR, 


Written by HIMSELF. 
2 Vols. Post Svo, 21s, 


THE ITALIAN CAUSE: 


ITS HISTORY AND ITS HOPES.—ITALY’S APPEAL TO A FREE NATION, 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: 


A HISTORY OF FATHER AND SON. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
In 3 Vols. 


TOBACCO: ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
With One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, 9s, 


OUR ENGINES OF WAR, 
AND HOW WE GOT TO MAKE THEM, 
By Captain JERVIS WHITE JERVIS, M.P., R.A. 
Post 8vo, 6s, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA, 
Just published, 1 Vol. Feap., cloth, 5s. 
I ark OF A WORKING CLERGYMAN IN AUSTRALIA 


way ava, Sin , Ceylon, and Egypt. the . Jou Davize 
B,A., Author i hip.” 


“ Life on Board an Emigrant S 


London; Hatoxazp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE 
CHURCH: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By the Rev. J. PYCROFT, BA. 
Author of “ Recollections of College Days,” &c. 


1 Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


“ Quite as good a novel as ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ and we shall be 
greatly surprised if it does not become as popular.”— Leader, August 
27th. 

“This will enable every one tobe interested in the book—High Church and 
Low Church persons—dignified and undignified—the superior and inferior 
order of clergymen, may each be amused at each other’s portraits; and if not 
a vast deal of good done, a pleasant half-hour spent over Mr. Pycroft’s book.” 
—Athenreum, August 27th. 

“ We must here [after five columns] close our extracts from a book whieh, 
while it seems to pass with a light and airy step over the surface of the 
world, and is at times highly entertaining, contains much that is suggestive 
of grave thought,” &¢.—Press, August 20th. 

“A book so able of its kind, and so suggestive.’—Spectator, August 
20th. 

“There is a life-like reality in his pictures of clerical life.” — Bath 
Herald. 

“ Since the days of the Rev. Sydney Smith we have not met with so poignant 
and truth-telling a writer.”—Reading Mercury. 

“ Surely we have deep and lasting reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
great step thus made in the cause of religious education by the late writers 
of instructive fiction, for it is a feature in the literature of the country of 
which we may justly be proud. ‘Twenty Years in the Church’ is eminently 
a case in point. Nothing can be more manly, more genial, more feeling, or 
Christian-like than the sentiments and the principles it evolves and upholds. 
They are such as makea people a nation, and retain them in their nationality. 
They are such as make all men neighbours, as Christ himself described a 
neighbour in the a of the good Samaritan; and they contain in them 
the true germs of national greatness. We entreat our readers to lay them 
to heart. We hope that rich and poor alike will read this book, and appre- 
ciate both the spirit and the object which have promoted its publication.”— 
St. James’ Chronicle, August 13th. 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


MILLICENT NEVILLE: 


A NOVEL. 


By JULIA TILT, 
Author of “The Old Palace,” “May Hamilton,” &c. 


2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


“ Millicent’s character is drawn with skill. The tale, also, of her sufferings 
and their purifying influence is nicely told.” Examiner, August 13th. 

“¢ Millicent Neville’ is the best of Miss Tilt’s productions, and one of the 
most readable novels of the season; it is original in thought, healthy in tone, 
and altogether a first-rate novel.” —Leader, August 6th. 

“ Not an unworthy successor to the works which have before interested 


novel readers; and those who desire to peruse some Peper of life-like joys 
and sorrows will be pleased with the appearance of this attractive novel.” — 
Sun, July 28th. 

“ There is a healthy tone about this story, which is a relief to the reader 
of modern novels; dus is a knowledge of human nature every now and 
then urged upon the attention in a way which irresistibly demands reflec- 
Os 6.9 oa We must, however, take our leave of Miss Tilt, strongl 
recommending her work to general perusal, as one of the very best parm 4 
of the season.” —Post, August 4th. 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


FABSE AND TRUE. 
the Hon. LENA EDEN, 


and its Inhabitants.” 
1 Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘? 


“Pleasant, entertaining reading is the real thing to be looked for ina 
novel. Miss Eden’s work possesses these qualifications in the fullest 
—Chronicle. 

« © False and True’ is a pleasant book.” —pectator. 

“ The story is ingenious, and admirabl to bring out the charac- 
teristics of the ‘vane dramatis pone be truly live in its pages,”— 
Weekly Times. 

“The Hon. Lena Eden, whose former work, ‘ Easton,’ was almost univer- 
sally pronounced to give promise of better things, has made a decided 
advance in ‘ False and True. ”— Critic. 

“This novel, in a single volume, is of a light and amusing character, and 
likely to be as popular as the author’s former work.” —Sunday Times. 

“The book is light and bright.”—Atheneum. 

“These sketches at once bear the stamp of truth to the life, and are 
evidently depicted by one who knows the locale she paints.”—Literary 


L, BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 
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THE NEW 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 
THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


ALEXANDRE and Son have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects 
the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found 
of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and 
easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more; the bass can be perfectly subdued, 
without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New 
Models an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second 
person, and still, wnder the New Patent, the performer can play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now 
admirably adapted to all expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best Secular as well as Sacred Music. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 
GUINEAS. 


2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto | Voix Céleste, &c. (The best Harmonium that can be made) 60 


N.B—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RIMBAULT, price 4s. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Cuurcu, Scnoot, Hatt, or Concert-Room :— 


GUINEAS, | NO. GUINEAS, 

= ONE STOP, Oak Case ae wah ey .. 10 | 7% ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... 16 

2. Ditto, Mahogany Case Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 18 

3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; Rosewood wo | 8. THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case... 20 

: FIVE STOPS (Two rows Vibrators),Oak Case ... 22 | 9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak or Rosewood 32 

Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case ... 23 | 10. TWELVE STOPS, — ditto Oak Case ........ . 40 

5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.7 Rosewood 26 | ll. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 45 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows we Oak or | 12. PATENT MODEL, — ditto Polished .Oak or 


Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 


NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 


le | 
In Manmoaany Case, 63 octaves . The Unique Pranororte, with perfect check action, 
oo elegant Rosewood Case, 6} octaves 
2. In Rosgwoop, with Circular Fall, 63 octaves 30 | 6. The Forrien elegant, obli ue 
strings, 7 octaves, best chec action, &c. e 
3. In Roszwoop, elegant Case, Frets, &c. OO | most powerful of all upright Pianofortes 80 
4. In very ELEGANT Watnvt, Ivory-Fronted Keys,&c. 40 | 7. The West Inp1a Mopkt, expressly for Hot Climates 40 


ALSO TO THEIR 
Immense Assortment of New and Seconp-Hanp Instruments, by Broapwoop, Cottarp, and Erarp, for Sale or Hire. 


Enoniums and of Pianofortes, sent upon application. 


d. | s. de 
Onapprett’s 100 Dances (chiefly D’Albert’s) for the Violin 1 6 | Cuarrett’s Popular Instruction Book for the Violin ... 1 6 
Cuappett’s 100 Popular Songs, National Airs, &c., for CHAPPELL’s ditto Flute 1 6 
the Violin oo 1 6 | Cmaprett’s ditto English Concertina 1 6 
Cuapprett’s 100 Operatic Melodies (all the best Operas) CHApPELL’s ditto German Concertina 1 6 
for the Violin ... 1 6 Crrseninalt ditto Cornet & Pisto 16 
N.B.—Similar Works for the Flute, the Cornet a Piston, 
and for the Concertina... .. .. each 1 6 | Rimpavtt’s Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the Works of 
Complete Tutor for the Harmonium the best Composers) forthe Harmonigm ... ... 4 


A Catalogue of any particular description of Music will be sent (post FREE) on application to 
CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cnoatz Savitt and Jauzs Atton Epwanps, at}their Office, 4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published by 
Davin Jowns, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39, Southampton- street, Strand, in the same County.—September 3. , 1859. 
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